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Ta double the circulation of the RU- 
RAL WORLD annually is an ambition of 
the Publishers. It requires mew sub- 
scribers to do this, and im order to se- 
cure them, every present subscriber is 
constituted an agent to assist In that 
effort. The price of the RURAL WORLD 
is one dollar per year, which is cheap, 
considering the quantity and quality of 
the matter and paper used, but to ac- 
complish our purpose we will allow every 
subscriber to send a new name with his 
own for one dollar, and he may add addi- 
tional NEW names at fifty cents each, 
which is less than the actual cost of the 
paper. Renewals in no case will be re- 
ceived for less than one dollar unless ac- 
companied by the name of a new sub- 
scriber. 





SPECIAL PREPARATION. 


Judge Neville of the twenty-third judi- 
cial circuit of Missouri was in St. Louis 
recently studying law. He is now filling 
his second term as circuit judge, and for 
a number of years has been a practicing 
attorney. Yet he comes to St. Louis dur- 
ing the time when his court is not in ses- 
sion to study law. Is there a lesson in 
this for farmers? A few weeks spent at 
the State Agricultural College in pursu- 
ing a special course of study would be a 
profitable investment for many young 
farmers. A postal card addressed to the 
Dean of the Agricultural College, Colum- 
bia, Mo., will bring to any Missouri farm- 
er full information along this line. 


ARE BENEFITED? 





WHO 





In the very thoughtful article on “A 
Study in Market Reports’ which appears 
on this page, the writer, Mr. H. A. Bere- 
man, reaches a conclusion with reference 
to the comparative prices of butter iden- 
tical with that reached incidentally by 
our valued Kansas contributor, M. E. 
King, in his article on page two of this 
issue in answering the question “Will it 
pay?” namely, that the fraudulent sub- 
stitution and sale of oleomargarine for 
butter has so decreased the consumption 
of and demand for butter that, notwith- 
standing the considerable increase in 
price of feed and consequent increased 
cost of production, the price of butter is 
now lower than it was one year ago. This 
is a fact worthy of the most careful con- 
sideration by not only the farming popu- 
lation of our country, but the consumers 
of butter and oleo as well. While the 
price of butter, at least of the higher 
grades, is lower than it was a year ago, 
the price of oleo has not fallen, but, if 
anything, has advanced. The manufac- 
turers of oleo, being few in number, can 
much more readily control the price of 
their output than can the almost count- 
less number of butter-makers control 
the price of their product; and regardless 
of the pretended solicitude of the oleo 
makers for the “poor people,” they will 
make their business yield just as much 
profit as possible. While the consumers 
of high-grade butter are paying less for 
what they consume than a year ago, this 
is the class that is the best able and the 
most willing to pay a legitimate advance 
in price. It is the class that does not 
want to be buncoed into eating an imita- 
tion article. Thus it appears that the 
trend of the market is in favor of the 
makers and sellers of a fraudulent com- 
pound and of people who are not in sym- 
pathy with those people and their prod- 
uct. The so-denominated “poor man” 
and the dairy farmer are not benefited. 





SAVING WINTER MANURE. 





There has been much written and said 
regarding the. yalue of manure; yet when 
one notes how much of it is cared for 
on the farms of the land, one must con- 
clude that its full value is not rightly 
understood, There is much disagreement 
among farmers as to the proper way of 
caring for manure to get the best results 
when using it. The plan commonly prac- 
ticed by many farmers all over the coun- 
try of tossing it out into a heap by the 
side of the barn, to be leached and hed 
by the rains, is the most wasteful system. 

Stables should be so planned as to have 
provision for saving the liquids, as they 
contain at least one-half of the manurial 
value. If water tight gutters are not 
provided, plenty of dry absorbents should 
be used, and nothing is much better than 
road dust. Dry leaves or litter that is 
free of weed seed will add to the fer- 
tilizing value of stable manure. 

Many farmers who are getting good re- 
sults from use of stable manure advise 
hauling out and spreading these soaked 
materials as soon as a good load has 
accumulated. They contend that the 
leaching will be right where it is required, 
and that there will be little or no waste, 

Farmers need to give this subject study 
and investigation. They need to realize 
that the manure on the farm must not 





be wasted. In dairy sections, where feed- 
ing is intelligently done, not only is the 
nutritive value of a food estimated, but 
its manurial value also. But where such 
close calculations are made no manure 
is wasted. It is not difficult to estimate 
the value of a crib of corn, but how 
many farmers estimate the real money 
value there is in the manure pile? If 
they did, would it not be handled so 
that the labor expended in hauling and 
spreading it would pay, pay profitably? 

If a farmer thinks there is a good deal 
of talk in this manure saving subject, 
just test it. Test it conscientiously and 
intelligently. Select a plot of ground and 
fertilize it with manure in which has been 
retained the liquids, and which has not 
been permitted to leach and waste, and 
then determine if it pays to have the 
stock wade in a barn lot which is manure 
soaked. 


THE FEEDING VALUE OF WHEAT 





Frequent inquiries are being made this 
season as to the feeding value of wheat. 
This same query has been made in prior 
years, when the price of corn ruled higher 
than that of wheat. Tests of the feeding 
value of wheat as compared with corn 





| Experiment Stations. 


have been made at many of the State 
Some have made 
the tests to ascertain the value of wheat 
as a food for pigs, others as a food for 


and others as a food for horses. 


a Press Bulletin No. 14, by Minnesota 
| Agricultural Experiment Station. The 
summary of these tests, as prepared by 
the chemist, Prof. Harry Snyder, is as 
follows: 

“The results obtained when wheat was 
fed at the various experiment stations 
|}show that, as a food for growing pigs, 
it is somewhat preferable to corn; but 
that for fattening pigs there is but little 
difference between wheat and corn. The 
best results, however, are obtained when 
wheat is ground and fed with other 
grains. A mixture of equal parts of 
ground wheat and corn gives better re- 
sults than either wheat or corn when fed 
alone. Experiments show that ground 
wheat is ten per cent more digestible 
than whole wheat. When the price of 
wheat is low and it can be purchased 
for the same price per pound or less than 
corn, it will pay to use wheat in a ra- 
tion. The manure from wheat fed ani- 
mals is more valuable than that from 
corn fed animals. As a food for dairy 
animals, ground wheat has been found 
to be fully equal to either corn or a mix- 
ture of corn and barley, and when fed 
to fattening steers, ground wheat pro- 
duced about the same results in a ra- 
tion as ground corn. From the experi- 
ments that have been conducted, it would 
appear that the value of wheat, as a 
food, depends, to a great extent, upon 
the way in which it is fed, and the foods 
with which it is combined. When prop- 
erly used and combined with other grains, 
wheat is a valuable animal food. In ad- 
dition to its being equal to corn for fat- 
tening animals, and superior to corn 
for growing animals, it is also equal to 
corn in a dairy ration.” 





THE SOUTHERN COUNTRY. 





So deeply has Horace Greeley’s “Go 
West, young man,”’ been implanted in the 
minds of the people of this country, that 
suggestions as to the possibilities of the 
Southland as a region that should attract 
the home seeker, are given little attention 





—at least it has been so. We are glad to 
| note that a change is coming over the 
| spirit of our dreams and that the wonder- 
|fully rich and varied agricultural possi- 
| bilities of the southern states are be- 
| coming recognized. In no other section of 
}our land to-day can farm homes be ac- 
| quired so cheaply considering all of the 
| advantages. 

In a recent issue of the RURAL 
WORLD (Oct. 23) we presented a picture 
of a South Carolina peach orchard, with 
a crop of cotton growing between the 
rows. This is but a hint as to the va- 
riety of crops that can be produced in 
that section, and which is made broader 
by the picture that appears on page two 
of this issue, showing a group of Jersey 
cows. This cut is from a photograph 
taken on an Eastern Tennessee farm, and 
is intended to impress the fact that the 
South is well suited to dairying, and is 
rapidly awakening to the fact. This is 
indicated by thé fact that the Georgia 
Agricultural Experiment Station lately 
called from the Missouri Agriculturai 
College a dairy expert in the person of 
Cc. L. Willoughly, to aid them in de- 
veloping the dairy industry of that state. 
The state has an active Dairy Associa- 
tion that is doing much to awaken inter- 
est in dairying. 

On page four of this issue is a picture 
illustrating still another phase of agri- 
culture for which the South has peculiar 
advantages, namely, cattle raising. In 
that picture is shown a bunch of cattle 
after. they had passed the winter on 
the range. This scene is in southwestern 
Mississippi. 

The greatest need of the cattle raising 
industry of the South, and particularly 
the Southeast, is better bred cattle, and 
happily, a movement has just been in- 
augurated that will greatly help to sup- 
ply that need. We refer to the sales of 
the National Hereford Exchange, to be 
held at the St. Louis Stock Yards. The 
first of these sales was held last week, a 
report of which will be found on page four 
of this issue. 

T. F. B. Sotham of Chillicothe, pro- 





steers; others as a food for dairy cattle, | 


The results ‘have been recapitulated in | 


prietor of Weavergrace Breeding estab- 
lishment, who is manager of the ex- 
change, says: 

“St. Louis is a logical point for the 
distribution of pure bred beef cattle, and 
the time is coming soon when it shall be 
among the leaders as a market for pedi- 
greed live stock. This market is so close 
to the great southwest territory as 
is Kansas City, and that is partly the 
reason for the success of that market 
with sales of pure bred stock. St. Louis 
is nearer all the big southern states than 
is any of the other markets, and it is to 
these southern states that the breeder» 
must look largely for the source of de- 
mand in the near future. The southern 
people are awakening to the require- 
ments of the world for better beef cattle. 
They have seen what has been done in 
the old corn belt states, and on the ranges 
in the west and southwest. They are not 
slow. Their perception is keen and when 
once they are wide awake to the situa- 
tion they will take hold with an energy 
that will surprise the older states. 

“St. Louis is the natural center for the 
trade in Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, the Indian Territory, a large 
part of Texas, besides parts of Missouri 
and Illinois. With such a territory to 
draw from, the breeders of pure bred 
cattle will find in St. Louis one of the 
greatest of markets for the sale of their 
registered stock.” 


PRICKLY PEAR NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Just lately 
we have had the ragged fringe of two 
blizzards, and are thankful ‘“‘we are not 
as other men,” further north, where the 
“lows’’ surge over the country. A little 
more rain last night makes the spring 
ing wheat and rye safely moist for a 
week or so, but we do so long for a 
genuine old-fashioned spell of weather 
which would permit everyone to drink 
water from his own cistern. Hauling 
water a mile or so is all well enough for 
a month or so, in a pinch; but taking 
it all around, we greatly prefer the 
gravitation direct method when the lead- 
ing troughs are in good order. Many 
have been hauling water for six months 
already, and some local prognosticators 
are wearing our nerves out by giving 
us a dry winter and other awful things. 
In the midst of distress light appears 
away off on the horizon; there is a 
brand-new gum at the spring from which 
two barrels of water may be dipped with- 
out pause. This is much pleasanter than 
having four or five respites to each bar- 
rel, as was the case with the old gum. 
While having no inherent dislike of a 
respite now and then, I do object to 
‘em while hauling water. 

The drouth should teach us all our ut- 
ter helplessness when depending upon our 
own exertions without any regard to the 
Giver of all. 

We can see new beauties in the passage 
comparing spiritual blessings with water, 
the most necessary thing in the temporal 
world. May we all finally reach the 
“fountain of living water,” where we 
shall know neither hunger nor thirst, 

About the same acreage of wheat was 
sown, hereabouts, as last year and the 
corn ground was in the best possible con- 
dition for sowing. It needed only moist- 
ure to give the young plants a good start. 
This the earlier sowing failed to receive 
until lately, but now we are more hope- 
ful. However ‘“‘there’s many a slip twixt 
the cup and the lip,”’ or more literally, 
there are several ‘‘bugs’’ and “‘flies’’ to 
each wheat plant. 

It seems as though it were rather safer 
to sow not earlier than about the first 
to tenth of November, though the rule 
has been to sow from about the middle 
of September till the middle of October. 

Perhaps a little stiffer legislation for 
the protection of some of our birds would 
be salutary. Science has done us much 
good by hunting up antidotes to many of 
our pests of garden, field and orchard, 
and we will sow a little later and watch 
the bulletins. 

There was more smut on the corn this 
year than I ever saw before. In cutting 
the fodder we carefully knocked off most 
of the smut, but, of course, could not 
get all off. Would that remaining in the 
stalks have any deleterious effect on 
horses or cattle? 

We were rejoiced to make the acquaint- 
ance of our junior editor in the issue of 
Nov. 6. His earnest, thoughtful face 
gave us some idea of how he makes the 
paper so helpful and interesting. The 
faces of other members of the large fam- 
ily as they appear from time to time 
give us an individual interest in their ar- 
ticles which would be lacking otherwise. 

The first week of November I sowed 
some sand-vetch seed with rye, as an ex- 
periment, as we are told the fall-sowed 
would produce seed the next year. We 
only put half of the available seed under 
the ground; the rest will go under in the 
spring. 

It may be a hackneyed subject, but 
here it comes: That Bermuda (big B) 
sod will carry a coach-and-four now, 
and it makes the nicest, velvety carpet 
for gentle walking exercise. I think with 
gratitude of Mr. Jones of Tennessee and 
the beauty of the grass will not allow 
my remembrance of him to dim with 
time. 

Next spring it will be segregated on 
the hill side when I will watch it ag- 
gregate with joy. Moral, go thou and 
do likewise. Another cause for rejoicing 
is the abundance of mast which makes 
the hogs so round and frolicsome. 

Why not drop a card to the Secretary 





of Agriculture asking him to drop “Farm- 


ers’ Bulletin No. 137, The Angora Goat,” 
into his mail box with your address on 
the envelope? 

You'll not regret it if you possess any 
brush land that ought to be cleared out. 
Oregon Co., Mo. RALPH T. HOYT. 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Although this 
letter is intended as a trend of review of 
seven weeks of institute work in your 
state, allow me to send it in under the 
above familiar heading. 

To say that I was pleased with the in- 
tense interest taken in the institute work 
in Missouri, is to put it mildly, as at 
nearly every meeting point we could have 
held two more days than we did, with 
unabated interest. 

The question will be asked, “In what 
especial point did the people seem to take 
the greatest interest, and what provoked 
the greatest discussion?’ and in answer 
I unhesitatingly say, in improving the 
fertility of the soil and in the cow pea as 
a forage crop’ @nd as a fertilizer. 

As a close ségoend in point of interest 
were the talks of the veterinary surgeons 
of our corps of spéakers, and in some 
places these geritlamen could have held 
the attention of the people during a two- 
days meeting. It is evident that the 
farmers of Missouri are wide-awake and 
are anxious to secure any information 
that will enable_them to grow better 
| crops and to feed their animals to the 

best possible advantage. 

It is the belief of the writer that your 
state has a smaller percentage of real 
non-progressive farmers than any other 
middie western state, and that although 
‘there is something of true western care- 
lessness in the way some of the farm- 
ers care for their crops and their ma- 
nure, that Missouri does not need to come 
east to “‘be shown’’ how to farm. 

THE DROUTH.—I see no reason to 
change my opinions from those I held 
when more than two months ago I spoke 
of the drouth as a “blessing in disguise.”’ 
I did not then, nor do I to-day, moderate 
the wide-spread loss,to the farmers from 
Central Ohio to th®° Rocky* Mountains. 
I know hundreds of farmers who have 
not a single bushel of potatoes in the cel- 
lar, and hundreds more who will not have 
a single bushel of corn or a head of fatted 
stock to sell. Yet the drouth has taught 
us lessons in frugality, has shown us 
the folly of “carrying all our eggs in 
one basket,’”’ and has shown us the pos- 
sibility of growing crops other than 
those our fathers and their fathers grew; 
has opened our eyes to the fact that we 
must prepare our lands in a better man- 
ner for the crops they are to bear us, 
and that we must provide for “rainy 
days,” or rather “dry days,” which are to 
come. But I moralize, when I intended to 
write of institute work only. 

Mr. Editor, allow me space to mention 
my associates in the work, G. W: Waters, 
the veteran farmer, known and loved 
by the farmers all over the state; Hon. 
N. F. Murray, the fruit grower and nur- 
seryman; Mr. Robinson, the hog special- 
ist, and “Uncle George” Williams, the 
“alfalfa crank.’’ Then the “hoss doc- 
tors,’”’ the studious Dr. Connaway from 
the Agricultural College, and very jolly 
“side partner,’’ Dr. D.F. Luckey, thestate 
veterinarian, who can answer more ques- 
tions than any other man in the state. 
I am*not to forget Dean Waters, who 
can entertain and can instruct at the 
same time, or his assistant, Mr. Mairs, 
who has the result of every experiment 
made on the state farm in several years, 
and who can tell from memory how they 
made the best beef steers on the least 
feed. The specialists, Professors Mumford, 
Eckles, Stedman and others, are doing 
splendid work in their respective lines; 
and Eckles can make even an audience 
of horse men listen to one of his dairy 
talks—eh! Prof? State Superintendent of 
Schools Carrington and Professors Gass, 
Hoover, Kirk and Winchester are doing a 
great deal of good work in the way of 
bringing the people to thinking of nature 
study in the schools, and the attendance 
of teachers at our meetings proves that 
they are in full accord with Mr. Car- 
rington in his desire to make Missouri 
schools the best in the land. 

RURAL WORLD FOLKS.—I did not 
intend to mention one of you, but Wade, 
Cherry Dell, Ella Lear, Mrs. Cameron, 
Master Cayton and a thousand others, 
the memory of meeting you is pleasant. 
I wish I could call the roll of all I met 
who had “read after Lyon and come to 
hear him speak,” and let me thank you 
all for the many kind words you gave me 
while I was among you. 

SECRETARY ELLIS.—If any other 
state has a secretary of agriculture who 
is ter adapted to the place he fills 
th: he gentleman just named, we have 
failed to meet him. Thorough in busi- 
ness, practical in every detail of the 
work under his charge, and in close touch 
with all the agricultural interests of his 
state, Geo. B. Ellis is a model secretary, 
and a man whom the people of the state 
can trust. 

In future articles ‘In this paper the 
writer will mention several matters that 
were spoken of at our meetings, and as 
he closes this letter let him thank all 
who helped to make his stay among you 
pleasant. 

Let us hope that the institute work has 
been profitable to us; and that we will 
carry improved methods into our farm 
work. In a week or two we will write 
of how matters are going on down on the 
Ohio Farm. c. D. LYON. 

Higginsport, Ohio. 





“WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON.” 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 


“Of all the climate east or west; 
I think Oregon climate the best.”’ 


The generous poet who wrote the above 
couplet probably spent only one summer 
in Oregon and got safely out of the state 
before the damp, drizzling, dismal winter 
wrapped the land in perpetual mist. To 
escape the torrid heat which the Missis- 
sippi Valley has passed through during 
the past six months is indeed good for- 
tune. To sleep soundly beneath two heavy 
blankets throughout the warmest nighis 
of the past summer was a pleasure not 
yet forgotten; but now, November 2, 
the fogs rise continually from the ocean, 
the clouds hang heavy and low over the 
Willamette Valley, the sun is seldom 
seen and we are homesick for the bright 
sunlight, the cool, cutting winds and the 
glorious landscape of Northern Missouri. 

In the hope of being of some service 
to my friends of the RURAL WORLD, 
I shall endeavor to give them a brief ac- 
count of my impressions of this section 
of the Pacific Coast, which embraces the 
Willamette Valley and also the coast 
range and Cascade Mountains. 

THE SOIL of all these sections was 
once spit out from earth's bowels through 
volcanoes. There is probably not a foot 
of soil in Oregon that has not been 
made by the weathering of lava or by 
the accumulating sediment of volcanic 
dust. Around Umatilla, in N. E. Oregon, 
are large areas of upland or mountain 
plains, the soil of which is composed 
entirely of volcanic dust. Although this 
is an arid section, yet it is the finest 
wheat land of the state, and 60 to 70 
bushels per acre is not an unusual yield. 
The soils of the Willamette Valley being 
formed by the weathering of basaltic lava 
are naturally heavy clay soils, rich in 
aluminum, potassium, sodium and iron, 
but very deficient in calcium or lime. I 
tested the waters of Silver Creek, a 
mountain stream flowing from the Cas- 
cades, and failed to find a trace of lime. 
No limestone formations of any descrip- 
tion havé I yet seen in this valley. The 
only sedimentary stone that I have found 
is a pudding stone formed of volcanic 
boulders, clay and a little sand, which 
formation seems to underlie the entire 
valley. These soils, probably because of 
their deficiency in lime, are very in- 
ferior for grass. I have not seen a good 
blue grass pasture or timothy meadow 
in the state. Clover, especially white, 
does somewhat better, but is liable to be 
smothered out by wild grasses and ferns. 
These soils, however, are the most su- 
perior for small grain and fruit of any I 
have ever seen. Yields of 50 bushels of 
wheat and 80 of oats have been realized 
during the past season. The success of 
these crops is probably due more to cli- 
matic than soil conditions. 

The upland soils here being deficient in 
silica and rich in kaolin, consequently 
erode and leach very slowly. One sel- 
dom sees, even in the upland fields, a 
ditch or gutter of any consequence, and 
it is a common thing to find a field that 
has been constantly in wheat for forty 
years, still producing good yields. 

AS A FRUIT COUNTRY we have never 
seen any that would begin to compete 
with Oregon. In fact, about all there 
seems to be in the art of horticulture 
here is to plant a tree and in a few 
years go and harvest the crop. I have 
seen better fruit produced here this sea- 
son without culture than I ever saw pro- 
duced in the East by the most scientific 
methods. All kinds of berries grow 
here in perfection. Only two weeks ago 
we gathered our last blackberries, and 
there are strawberries ripe now in the 
garden. The finest sweet cherries in in- 
numerable varieties grow here. Pears, 
plums and prunes grow to perfection 
without a fungous disease or insect en- 
emy to molest them. There seems to be 
an occasional case of “fire blight” in 
the pear orchards, but it shows no dis- 
position to spread. 

Insects of all kinds seem rare here, 
and I have not found a single trace of 
the curculio which is such a terror to 
our fruit growers in Missouri. 

Apples grown here are fine in appear- 
ance and fair in quality, but do not seem 
to be good keepers. Peaches are not 
successful near the mountains, but do bet- 
ter out near the rivers. 

AS TO GRASS AND STOCK.—People of 
Oregon claim the state to be a grass and 
stock country, but to one coming here 
from the Mississippi Valley it does not 
appear so. The farmer has a constant 
fight against noxious weeds, wild, worth- 
less grasses and ferns. The ferns will, put 
for constant vigilance on the part of the 
farmer, take every field, and they grow 
to a height of ten feet. 

THE DAIRY BUSINESS.—Along the 
coast some farmers are making money 
out of the dairy business. Others in the 
valley are now taking it up, with the 
prospect of supplying the local market 
soon. As the distance to Eastern mar- 
kets is sq great, I am unable to see how 
the people of this coast can compete with 
the Mississippi Valley in supplying Hasi- 
ern markets with butter. 

CONSIDER WELIL—Let me say that 
nothing I have written in this letter 
should be taken by my friends in the 
East to mean that I think this country 
superior to that. Indeed, I have been 





expenses of living are greater, while what 
one has to sell brings much less. In- 
ferior timber land can be bought here at 
$20 to $30 per acre, but it is the work of 
a lifetime to clear up a small farm. 
Where the timber is of no value (and 
much of the fir is valueless) the cost of 
clearing is as high as $50 per acre; and 
this is more than the land is worth. But 
great as are the natural disadvantages 
of this country for general farming, a 
still greater disadvantage is in the dis- 
tance from market. The superior hor- 
ticultural resources of the state must, 
consequently, remain undeveloped until 
markets are found and cost of transporta- 
tion reduced. 

To the farmers of the Mississippi Valley 
I would say: Learn to be content; you 
little realize the great natural and eco- 
nomic advantages under which you pur- 
sue your work, 8s. H. VAN TRUMP. 

Liberal University, Silverton, Ore. 





IRRIGATION. 


. 





Secretary of the Interior Fiitchcock, In 
his annual report, says: 
Irrigation reservoirs must be built 
system of forests and water conservation. 
They can not be successful if maintained, 
however, without a thorough system of 
forest protection. The introduction of 
practical forestry on the forest reserves 
has now begun. The general policy, as 
announced in an outline memorandum to 
the commissioner of the land office, is 
that additional reserve boundaries drawn 
to liberate the smallest amount of scrip 
should be created during this winter. 

The good will of residents in or near 
the reserves should be gained, forest fires 
guarded against, the resources of the re- 
serves should be made able for the con- 
servative use of the people. 

Systematic investigation designed to 
make them accessible and useful should 
be undertaken, and each forest reserve 
and part thereof should be dealt with on 
its own merits. 

Legislation to correct the abuses that 
have grown up in the practice of lieu 
sections of land is urged. 

On the question of reclamation of the 
arid region, the secretary says: 

“The investigations which have been 
carried on demonstrate that there is 
one question now before the people of the 
United States of greater importance than 
the conservation of the water supply, and 
that is the reclamation of the arid lands 
of the West and their settlement by men 
who actually build homes and create 
communities.”’ 

He recommended that construction at 
once be begun as follows: The San Car- 
4os storage reservoir in Arizona, reclaim- 
ing hundreds of thousands of acres of 
public land, at an estimated cost of $1,- 
049,000; reservoirs in the Sierra Nevada, 
in California, for reclaiming desert lands 
in Nevada; the diversion of St. Mary riv- 
er into the headwaters of the Milk river 
in Montana. An appropriation of $260,000 
is asked to carry on the hydraulic work 
of the geological survey. Ee 

In considering the question of irrigation 
the secretary reviews the conditions in 
the arid and semi-arid states and terri- 
tories. He makes a strong argument for 
an intelligent and broad system of irri- 
gation and definitely recommends the use 
of ‘storage reservoirs asa part of an irri- 
gation system, pointing out how through 
the sale of the public lands the govern- 
ment may be reimbursed for its expendi- 
tures in this direction. 


LETTER BOX. 

DICKINSON CO., KAN.—The present 
fall is certainly a model one, warmer 
than usual, a moderate amount of rain- 
fall, and pasture until November 3, later 
than ever known in over thirty years at 
least. Fall sown alfalfa is getting a 
good start. The failure of forage crops 
has directed much attention to this ever- 
green crop, which chinch bugs do not mo- 
lest. Wheat has made a good growth and 
is being pastured. Feed will surely be 
scarce before spring, but cattle are sell- 
ing at fair prices, much higher than they 
did a few months ago. I have seen very 
ordinary cows sell at from $20 to $30 and 
calves at $10 to $12 each. Hogs are worth 
about five cents per pound, which does 
not leave the feeder much profit when 
feeding wheat at from 55 to 58 cents. It is 
not a very satisfactory feed at best, and 
few hogs will attain a great weight. 

Nov. 19. O. E. 8. 


MISSOURI FARM NOTES. 


SCOTT CO., 8S. E. MO.—The condition 
of winter wheat is low, owing to contin- 
ued dry weather. 

Nov. 25. JULIUS ALBRECHT. 


REYNOLDS Co., 8S. BE. MO.—Owing to 
the continued dry weather, wheat has 
made a very poor growth. There is some 
complaint of a thin stand. 

Nov. 22. W. H. SHY. 

COLE CO., CEN. MO.—We have had a 
hard, dry season and we are not yet over 
the difficulties. Feed will be scarce be- 
fore spring. J. A. HUNTER. 

Nov. 25. 








and managed as a part of the national | 
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A STUDY IN MARKET REPORTS 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A profitable 
lesson can be learned by studying certain 
phases of the market reports as corrected 
and printed weekly in the RURAL 
WORLD. The quotations showing the 
changing values of farm and other prod- 
ucts are always attractive, especialiy’ so 
to those directly interested inthe purchase 
or sale of any of these products. It is 
said that the average woman on picking 
up the morning paper scans first the col- 
urfins of funeral notices, but it is more 
likely that the average business men 
turns first to the page of market reports. 
Each man has his pet corner to which he 
eagerly turns to note the condition of 
some favorite stock or produce. The 
farmer who does not keep in touch with 
the prices of grain, live stock and dairy 
products, is not keeping up with the prog- 
ress of the times, and the tarmer whe 
is not progressive will fall by the way- 
side. 

On looking over the butter quotations 
a few days ago, I was impressed by a 
comparison of prices for corresponding 
dates during the last three years, 

The Quotation Committee of the Elgin 
Board of Trade, for example, declared the 
market firm at 23 cents for Monday, Nov. 
ll, 1901, and the quotations for the corre- 
sponding date of the two previous years 
made by the same committee are as fol- 
lows: 

Monday, Nov. 12, 1900, market price....24c 
Monday, Nov. 13, 1899, market price....25¢ 

If you should consult the reports on 
hay, corn, oats, bran, cottonseed and 
linseed meal, shipstuffs, shorts, mid- 
dlings, gluten meal and all feed used by 
the butter producer, you would find prices 
strong and higher than for two years, and 
supplies scarce and in demand. Take 
wheat bran alone as the best representa- 
tive dairy feed and one whichis used most 
generally, and we find that the wholesale 
price to-day is $19 per ton at the St. Louis 
mills, while for the corresponding date 
of 1900 it could be purchased for $13.40 per 
ton, and for the year 1899 at $13. The 
wheat crop of 1901 for the U. 8S. will per- 
haps be shown to be the largest on rec- 
ord; but the high price of bran is not 
due to any shortage of supply except 
relatively. There is more bran this year 
than there was last year or the year 
before. Therefore the correlative must be 
the cause—that is—the demand. Owing 
to the drouth in the Middle West, the 
supply of most grains as well as hay is 
much shortened; this has increased the 
demand for bran and the price has gone 
up until the millers are selling the husks 
for nearly the same figure they are re- 
quired to pay for wheat. While this may 
be an interesting and notable example of 
the law that “value is regulated by sup- 
ply and demand,” it is not to the point of 
my inquiry—which is, why should butter 
be lower than it has been for two years 
previous, while the materials which are 
used in the production of butter are with- 
out exception higher than they have been 
for the same period. Of course, it will not 
do to take prices in one locality, for one 
date, with which to establish a general 
conclusion, but the fact is well known 
that the price of butter has been about 
the same for a number of years, fluctu- 
ating only with the season, while it is 
equally well known that prices of other 
farm products have been generally higher 
during 191. With corn, oats and 
some other items the increase has been 
as much as 100 per cent. It is a well es- 
tablished law of trade that as the price 
of the raw materials used in any product 
fluctuate, so in the same direction and 
ratio does the price of the product itself. 
Of course, this is only immediate cause 
and effect, the ultimate being the general 
law of supply and demand. But as raw 
materials increase in value, the price of 
the product is advanced and remains 
fixed or the amount of production falls 
off, which, creating a lessened supply, en- 
forces an increased price by the direct ap- 
plication of the established rule. 

If we attempt a solution of the inquiry 
“why does the price of butter remain 
Stationary when the price of the ma- 
terials entering info its production is 
largely increased,” bythe statistics before 
me that show what the total production 
and importation of butter has been for 
the last three years, but I have no rea- 
son to believe that it has increased. The 
knowledge that a failure of pastures, 
scanty and high price of feed, and the 
sale of stock which could not be profitably 
wintered, have caused a considerable 
shortage in the flow of milk, would lead 
us to believe that as a matter of fact 
there has been a decrease in the supply 
of butter made during the last four 
months. As to the demand for butter we 
have no reason to believe, taking a super- 
ficial view of the subject, that it has 
decreased. Indeed the era of prosperity 
under which it is said we are living, to- 
gether with the increase in population, 
would indicate that the demand for but- 
ter as an important and in most homes 
indispensable article of food, had in- 
creased during the current year. If both 
of these suppositions are admitted, then 
there must be something wrong with 
the rule. But as the rule is too old and 
too firmly established to admit contro- 
versy, we are compelled to find some solu- 
tion within the law. The probability is, 
that the demand for “‘butter’’ is less than 
it bas been. On no other ground can the 
fact be explained that butter now sells for 
23 cents, while in 1900 it sold for 24 and 
in 1899 for 2% cents a pound. I am sure 
the hotels have not demanded much but- 
ter in latter times, nor the restaurants, 
(Continued on BHighth Page.) 
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The Dairy 


DAIRY CONVENTION DATES. 
WISCONSIN DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION, Menomonee, Feb. 12-16, 191. G. 
W. Burchard, Secretary, Ft. Atkinson, 
Wis. 








THE HONORS 
Meeting. 


At the Missouri Dairy 


. 
An examination of the scores on butter 
and cheese exhibited at the Palmyra, Mo., 


Dairy meeting, as published in the RU- 
RAL WORLD of Nov. 2%, shows that 
Northwest Missouri still holds the su- 


premacy as the leading producing section 
of the state. The Blue Valley Creamery 
of St. Joseph, Mo., got not only the high- 
est score in class, 98, but its entry was the 
highest scoring butter shown, thus en- 
abling its maker, C. J. Walker, to walk 
away with the gold medal given for the 


highest scoring creamery butter and the 
challenge silver cup for having the high- 
est score of all. 

Northwest Missouri also won the high- 


Frank Moulton of 
getting a score 
and the 


est honors on cheese, 
Cowgill, Caldwell county, 
of 8% on his exhibit of cheese 


gold medal. Caldwell county is the great 
cheese-making county of the state, and 
Mr. Moulton is the grand mogul of 
Missouri cheese makers. 

Southwest Missouri won the highest 
dairy butter score, %, and gold medal, by 
having a good rich man in the butter 
making business. Mr. Hall Goodrich of 
Calhoun, Henry Co., Mo., was the man 


who saved the day for his section of the 
state. He was closely pressed ,for the 
dairy butter honors by Mrs. Mary Gilles- 
pie of Palmyra, whose package scored 
only 4% of a point below his, and that dif- 
ference lying in the way the butter was 
packed. 

Northeast Missouri may well be proud 
of its champion, Mrs. Gillespie, who, 
though her head has been silvered by the 
winters of 70 or more years, Came so near 
winning the honors in the Dairy class, 
Then note the fact that the four women 
of Marion county who exhibited butter at 
the meeting—Mrs. Gillespie, Miss Ella 
Lear, Mrs. Wm. Seymour and Mrs. Wm. 
H. Hatch—got scores of %%, %, 94 and &, 
respectively. That speaks pretty well for 
Northeast Missouri and for the Missouri 
dairy women. 

The ensilage prizes were won by James 
Curd of Palmyra, first, and John Patter- 
son of Kirksville, Adair county, Mo., sec- 
ond, showing that Northeast Missouri 
dairymen are up to date on the dairy cow 
feed question, which is one of the great- 
est questions that the dairyman has to 
consider. That Northeast Missouri dairy- 
men are alive to the importance of this 
question was again proven by J. L. Erwin 
of Steedman, Callaway county, and G. V. 
Saffarrans of Palmyra, winning, respect- 
ively, first and second prizes on Cow 
Feeding papers. 

For the Tivy & Eimer prizes for best set 
of answers to set of questions regarding 
butter flavors, Northeast Missouri won 
first honor, Mrs. Wm. H. Hatch being 
awarded the first prize, the second and 
third going to Southwest Missouri, W. 8. 
Dille of Holden getting second and A. C. 
Heins of Corder getting the third. 

And thus were the honors scattered, 
showing that Missouri has intelligent, 
progressive dairymen and women in all 
sections who will soon put a quietus to 
the question, ‘‘Why Not Missouri?” 





THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEETING 


At Palmyra, Mo., Nov. , 1901. 





(Continued From Last Issue.) 

Prof. C. H. Eckles, Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry in the Missouri Agricultural 
College, was the first speaker for the sec- 
ond session. His subject was “The Dairy 
Cow.” We hope to print this address in 
full, including the charts of figures used 
to illustrate the points made. The lead- 
ing thought was that cows were machines 
for converting farm crops fmto a more 
marketable product. Some of these ma- 
chines were best adapted for cenverting 
the crops into beef, while others would 
convert them into milk to a better advan- 
tage. Too many of those who undertake 
to carry on dairying fail to’ select cows 
best suited for the purpose—they regard 
a cow as a cow and that one is not much 
different from another. At least one- 
third of the cows in the United States 
kept for dairy purposes do not yield any 
profit over cost of keeping. It is not a 
question of breed, for good and poor 
dairy cows will be found in all breeds, al- 
though a larger proportion of good ones 
will be found in the so-called dairy 
breeds. He did not undertake to discuss 
the relative merits of the dairy breeds. A 
Jersey advocate may say of a Holstein 
cow that one could put a silver dollar in 
the bottom of a pail, milk the pail full of 
milk and be able to see the dollar at the 
bottom; and the Holstein man _ turn 
around and say that one could put a dol- 
lar in the bottom of a pail and not be able 
to get enough milk from a Jersey cow to 
cover it, and so honors would be even. 

He advised the creamery patron to 
make the best selection of cows he could 
from among what he had or could get, 
then to use a dairy bred bull as a means 
of improving the herd. He showed by a 
series of figures presented on a chart that 
the cost of feeding cows did not vary per 
head nearly so much as did the value of 
product. This was due to the difference 
in powers of assimilation, but more es- 
pecially to the different uses made by the 
cows of the food eaten; some would con- 
vert it into flesh, while others would use 





Rheumatism 


No disease makes a person feel older. 

It stiffens the joints, produces lameness, 
and makes every motion painful. 

It is sometimes so bad as wholly to disa- 
ble, and it should never be neglected. 

Elsie B. Kirk, Box 247, Montezuma, 
Iowa, had it in her hips and limbs so that 
she could not sleep; Mrs. Hattie Turner, 
Bolivar, Mo., had it so severely she could 
not lift anything and could scarcely get 
up or down stairs; W. H. Shepard, Sandy 
Hook, Conn., was laid up with it, was cold 
even in July, and could not dress himself. 

According to testimonials voluntarily 
given, these sufferers were permanently 
relieved, as thousands have been, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
which corrects the acidity of the blood 
on which rheumatism depends and builds 
up the whole system. 





Hoop’s PILLS cure constipation. Price 2c... 





only what was needed for maintenance, 
converting the remainder into milk. 

As a rule, a good cow will continue to 
be a good one year after year, while a 
cow that proves to be a poor one under 
good feeding and care will always be a 
poor one. 

One can't judge a cow wholly by the 
amount of milk she will give, though that 
is the tendency in sections when whole 


milk is sold; when milk is sold by the 
test, the tendency fs to let the butter fat 
test tell the whole story. Both factors 
must be considered. But it is harder to 
make good selections of cows than it is to 
show that selections should be made. He 
thought that the only sure way was to 


test each individual cow by the Babcock 
test. This is not a difficult thing to do, 
with sufficient accuracy to meet the dai- 
ryman’s needs. A small tester costs but 
little and it is easy to learn to operate. 
Or one can take samples of milk to the 


creamery; any wide-awake manager of a 
creamery will be glad to ald his patrons 
to improve their herds by testing the 
milk. 


If one is going out to buy cows, he must 
use his judgment. A man who has been 
breeding beef cattle will be likely to make 
mistakes by having a wrong ideal in 
mind. There is such a thing as “dairy 
form,"’ and any breed bred for many years 
for dairy purposes will gradually assume 
the form of the Jersey. 

The Professor then gave a description 
of what constituted a good dairy cow so 
far as form went. She has an abnormal 
stomach and udder development, thin 
shoulders, wedge shape, slender head and 
neck, broad across the eyes, thin thighs, 
large milk veins and soft skin. 

Question.—Why is there often so great 
a variation in the butter fat test of indi- 
vidual cows? 

Ans.—We cannot tell exactly; we know 
some facts, but not enough to always ex- 
plain these differences. Anything that 
disturbs a cow and excites her will affect 
the test, sometimes one way and some- 
times the other. 

Ques.—Will a change 
variation in the test? 

Ans.—No. 

Mrs. Frank Moore, of Palmyra, was the 
next speaker. Her paper is presented in 
another column. 


of food cause a 


CEDAR HILL JERSEY FARM NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Another Mis- 
souri Dairymen’s meeting is history, and 
pretty good history, too, in comparison 
with meetings of the past; but I predict 
that future meetings will be in advance of 
this meeting to the same extent that this 
one was in advance of former meetings. 
While these meetings are educational, the 
more education our dairymen possess the 
better will be the meetings they attend. 
When a Missouri dairyman reaches a 
point where he can “‘show us” he is in a 
much better position to be shown. I call 
to mind the meeting I attended at Brook- 
field. My remarks on the special purpose 
cow for the dairymen were received with 
marked indifference. Mark the change 
shown at Kansas City meeting, when the 
set of ten questions were asked, or the 
trend of opinion shown at the Palmyra 
meeting. The special purpose dairy cow 
has now secured recognition in Missouri, 
and the future advancement of the dairy 
interests of this grand dairy state will be 
governed greatly by her number and care. 
When I returned home my boys rushed 
me into a pair of overalls and put me at 


work in the engine room, keeping up 
steam for our new 18-inch, self-feeder, 
Ross ensilage and fodder cutter. One of 
the boys feeds and cuts bands, another 
tables the bundles, and a third works in 
the mow. In this way, with one team, we 


cut ten to twelve loads per day, with no 
cash expense. We cut corn and all, cut- 
ting to one-fourth-inch lengths. This fod- 
der is then steamed for five or six hours 
before feeding. All classes of stock relish 
this feed very much and eat it all. 

While I was at Palmyra, the boys re- 
ceived and unloaded a car of dried brew- 
ers’ grains. These grains came from my 
native city of Milwaukee and cost us, laid 
down, $16.75 per ton, or 4% cents per pound 
for protein content, that is, digestible 
protein. If we were to buy our protein in 
bran, it would have cost us nine cents, 
and in oats 14 cents. This shows pretty 
clearly the advantage of knowing the 
chemical composition of the different 
feeds. 

Since publishing my book for the ‘‘Dai- 
ryman ‘and Farmer,” life again assumes 
the condition of being worth living. My 
only effort in answering most questions is 
to address an envelope and lick a stamp. 
I am not saying this in a complaining 
spirit, not at all. I am always willing to 
assist any one in whatever way possible, 
but it is quite impossible for a busy man 
to answer the number of letters I have 
been receiving, and look after a large 
farm and herd. 

The past week I was in attendance at a 
Congressional farmers’ Institute, but ow- 
ing to good crops, the farmers did not 
realize any necessity of more knowledge, 
The scoop-shovel rule of feeding was good 
enough for them; and 50 to 75 bushels of 
corn per acre on an off year did not call 
for much mind culture, therefore attend- 
ance was very light. 


Warren Co., Ill. “BUFF JERSEY.” 
VERY. COMPLIMENTARY. 
W. W. Marple, secretary of the Blue 


Valley Creamery, at St. Joseph, wrote a 
letter to F. W. Lane last week from 
which we take the following extract: 

“The writer wants to say personally 
that in all of his experience he has never 
attended a meeting of any dairy associa- 
tion, either local or national, where so 
much interest seemed to be manifested, 
and where the crowd was so nicely han- 
dled and entertained as at your city. 
Great credit is due Palmyra and Marion 
county for the magnanimous way in 
which they secured and took care of this 
convention and much good, in my mind, 
will accrue to the good farmers in the 
state through the influence that is bound 
to be felt in different sections of the coun- 
try in consequence of the harmonious and 
successful meeting held there this year. 

OUR BUTTER SCORE.—A couple of 
weeks ago the “Spectator” announced 
that the Palmyra Creamery had won a 
butter diploma at the Buffalo Exposition, 
but the score at that time was not 
known. Last week Mr. Randolph, the 
butter maker at the creamery, received 
the official announcement of the scores 
and brought them to this office for our 
inspection. In the Missouri list the Pal- 
myra Creamery got a score of 96%, which 
was next to the highest, which was 96%. 
On fancy package butter the Palmyra 
Creamery scored 9%. Mr. Rohrer and 
Mr. Randolph have reason to feel proud 
of their score as has Palmyra also.—Pal- 
myra (Mo.) Spectator. 


The man who does not sow cannot reap 
along dairy lines any more than in other 
agricu:tural fields, 











DAIRY FARM SCENE ON SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 








WILL IT PAY? 

Editor RURAL WORLD: This ques- 
tion is always in order, but there are per- 
haps more farmers and dairymen asking 
this winter than ever before if it will pay 
to feed grain and concentrates such as 
bran, oil or cottonseed meal, etc., to cows 
at present prices. Or will the prices of 
dairy products advance enough to equal- 
ize the high price of feed? 

A good many farmers have said to me 
that they could not afford, nor did they 
intend, to buy feed for their cows this 
winter. 

There are circumstances when I think 
it would be unwise for farmers to buy 
feed; for instance, it will not pay to buy 
extra feed for the purpose of pushing 
average or ordinary cows that are to 
come fresh in the spring to the extent of 
their capacity, and this will catch a large 
majority: of all the cows. But when one 
has a good herd of cows and particularly 
with those that came fresh this fall and 
are now in good heart for winter’s work, 
I feel quite sure it will pay to feed well. 
At least we expect to feed just as liber- 
ally this winter as we did last when feed 
was cheap. 

Out of a herd of twenty-four head, 
fourteen of them were fresh in the fall, 
the remainder, with one exception, being 
heifers that dropped their calves in May 
last; and, of course, these heifers must be 
well fed or they will not come up to ex- 
pectations later on. 

I am not sure that these heifers will 
any more than pay their way this winter, 
but I am sure that I cannot afford to do 
otherwise than feed them well, as I re- 
gard the first year’s treatment of a cow 
as largely her making or unmaking as a 
dairy cow. 

I may be somewhat cranky as to treat- 
ment of heifers with first calves, but it is 
my method and not chance that has 
brought us some mighty good cows. I be- 
lieve in breeding heifers so they will come 
fresh at the age of eighteen cr twenty 
months, dropping their calves in May or 
June if possible; 
eighteen months, or 
them come fresh for that length of time. 
This brings them with their second calves 
in the fall and we have them started as 
winter milkers. I sometimes think farm- 
ers make their greatest mistake in dairy- 
ing along this line, and failing thereby to 
develop a paying herd of dairy cows. The 
development of a good herd of cows is a 
matter of slow growth; it takes not only 
time, but work and patience, and there 
come times, like the present, when sacri- 
fices must be made, or future losses and 
perhaps failure will be the result. 

The conclusion which we reach, then, is 
that fall fresh cows and heifers with 
their first calves, should be liberally fed 
even if prices of feed are hgh. 

As to whether the prices of dairy prod- 
ucts will advance enough to at least par- 
tially cover the cost of feed, I am not so 
sure. If it were not for oleomargarine I 
think they would, but oleo is a slippery 
article and one can’t tell what it will do 
for the dairymen. The fact remains that 
for some cause, regardless of all the 
drouth and high price of feed, Elgin quo- 
tations are one cent per pound lower now 
than they were one year ago, and what 
the prices will be in the future no one can 
tell. M. E. KING. 

Buckeye Dairy Farm, 


Labette Co., Kan. 





THE DAIRY MAN. 





A paper by Mrs. Frank Moore, read at 
the twelfth annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri Dairy Association. 

In looking over the program of this 
convention, I find the three things essen- 
tial, in order to carry on the dairy busi- 
ness, are the farm, the cow, and the man. 

Now we have just listened to the gen- 
tleman who has so well presented to us 
the subject of the dairy cow, and we are 
all assured that he knows just what he is 
talking about and I feel just as sure that 
those who shall tell us about the old- 
fashioned dairyman and the up-to-date 
dairyman will completely consume and 
use up their subjects. And I congratulate 


raw dairyman to work on—for if I were 
to follow them there wouldn’t be frag 


in a little of something else—not onions, 
for onions and the dairy business are at 
variance, one with the other. 

Now I do not doubt the wisdom of you: 
committee, who have thus chosen gentle- 
men of such knowledge and experience-- 
but I wondered, when I first saw this 
program why my name was there with 
the subject of The Dairy Man. But I have 
figured out the motive of your committee 
this way: By the dairyman we also mear 
the dairywoman. God made man--male, 
and female made He then. 
man means woman as well and I tell you 
the word dairyman has more the meaning 
of woman than any form of the word 
man. I know you need not go to the dic- 
tionary or to your Latin or Greek to find 
this out—but just visit the farm houses 
in Missouri for a while and you will agree 
with me that the dairyman sure enough 
includes his better half, the dairywoman, 
and I suspect some of you will almosi 
conclude like Eli Perkins did about the 
man that had religion. ‘Yes, he had re- 
ligion, but he had it in his wife’s name.” 
Now you understand without any further 
argument, that the dairywoman is the 





then milking them for | 
at least not letting 


myself on being so lucky as to get the | 


ments enough of the dairyman left for | 
me to make hash, even if I were to mix | 


So the word | 


better half of the dairy man. 
this about her that all these years she 
has been putting a great deal of muscle, 
nerve and energy in the dairy business, 

So much labor for so little pay has been | 
her cry. Ah the trouble is, gentlemen, 
she has been putting in so much muscle, 
and nerve and energy, that she has left 
out the brain and tongue. And if the 
better half of the dairyman has not ap- 
plied brains and tongue to the dairy busi- 
ness, what of the other half? I don’t 
know about the brains, but I do know 
you can’t expect more of man’s tongue 
than you can of woman's. It is true there 
is no business that has as little brain and 
tongue applied as the dairy business. I 
would be afraid to tell you how many 
towns in which I have been the last year, 
where the creamery had been a failure. 

So it is well for you, gentlemen of the 
committee, to get the dairy woman, the 
better half of the dairy man, to think- 
ing and studying and talking as well as 
churning and milking and cleaning. 

Now I don’t know much about the dairy 
business, but I do know something about 
what a woman, the better ham of the dai- 
ry man, can do when you get her to 
thinking and talking. I tell you it’s the 
surest way in the world to get the dairy 
business or any other business to boom, 
and you hit the right plan when you put 
the farmer’s wife on your program, and 
you gave her the right subject to get her 
started when you gave her the subject of 
the dairyman, for there is no subject that 
will so exercise her brain and tongue, as 
well as her nerve and muscle, as the sub- 
ject of man—any form of the husband 
man. So we have the farm with its green 
pastures and cool shades and pure wa- 
|ters—nothing lacking. The cow, yielding 


| her pails of milk—nothing lacking. But 





we have the dairyman only with his mus- | 


in the business, his brain 
jand tongue are not there. He feeds and 
}milks mechanically, never calculating, 
| never investigating, never discussing. His 
| brain thinks and his tongue talks politics 
}and hard times, advocating giving up the 
farm. I was in the vicinity of several 
sales of good farmers the past few weeks 
to the city. — This is not 
all poetry or imagination, but it is truth, 
|and it took me only just since I was put 
on this program to find it out. 


}cle and energy 


Why, gentlemen, when I first heard this 
convention was coming to Palmyra, I 
found myself wondering why Marion 


county was not more interested in the 
dairy business, and why it was that some 
of these great men of ours, holding high 
offices, didn’t do something along this line 
to promote the cause. I knew Palmyra 
|had a creamery and a few men who sold 
milk and that was all. But after I had 
gone to the wood-box and waste basket 
to fish out the “‘Hoard’s Dairyman’”’ (for 
I am ashamed to tell you there’s where I 
put them after my husband reads them), 
to my astonishment I found that Marion 
county was considered ahead of any 
county in Missouri in the dairy business, 
and that Judge Hawkins was instrument- 
al in getting the chair in the State Uni- 
versity where students could be _ in- 
structed along this line. I knew all about 
the Ann Arbor Bible Chair in Michigan 
and in the Virginia University and 
Athens, Georgia, and Lawrence, Kansas, 
because I had heard women talk about 
them and discuss their merits and I be- 
came interested and began to read about 
them. We don’t wait to make speeches 
to women interested. Sv you do not want 
to wait to get somebody to come to make 
speeches to talk up the dairy business. 
The best and the surest way is to give it 
over to the long tongues of your wives 
and sisters. Why for what did God make 
woman’s tongue so long if it were not to 
help? Yes, if you want the dairy business 
to go get the farmer’s wives to hold a 
dairy convention or local gathering of 
their own, and I warrant you the dairy- 
men will not have to call the aid of the 
business men to help them agitate and 
get the attention of the community. 


(Continued on Page Eight.) 


And I know | 
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HISTORY OF GROUT BILL. 





Introduced in House by Hon, W. W 
| Grout of Vermont, Dec. 16, 1899, and re- 
ferred to Agricultural Committee. 

Favorably reported by Agricultural 
|Committee May 7, 1900, one week before 
summer recess, and December 6, three 
days after assembling of winter session, 
fixed for consideration by the Committee 
on Rules. 

Passed House December 7, 1900, by over- 
whelming vote of 19 to 92, a clear ma- 
jority of 104, or twelve more than two- 
thirds. 

Immediately sent to senate, where 
friends asked to have it referred to Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, the Finance Com- 
mittee to which its consideration belonged 
under strict interpretation of rules, being 
known to be unfriendly. Motion fought 
by enemies of measure, who feared, how- 
ever, to bring question to vote, hence was 
referred by unanimous consent to com- 
mittee designated by its friends. 

Senate committee heard eviaence for 
four weeks, and reported bill favorably, 
proceedings of committee making book of 
922 pages. 

In Senate, the measure, by vote was 
placed in first position, displacing Sen- 
ator Hanna’s famous ship subsidy will as 
unfinished business, in which position 
only privileged and urgent appropriation 
bills and conference reports had prece- 
dence in consideration. 

Failure of the Senate to act upon the 
bill was due wholly to the fact of the 
measure’s delay in the House Commlitee 
on Agriculture. And delay in the House 
Committee on Agriculture was due to the 
betrayal of the farmer's interests »y 
Chairman James W. Wadsworth, who 
placed the measure in the hands of the 
special representative of oleomargarine 
| interests, Congressman Lorimer of Chi- 
cago, who represented the great stock- 
yard’s district of that city, whose chief 
political backers are the leading oleomar- 
garine makers of the United States. De- 
the « the fact that his sub-committee of 





the agricultural committee stood four to 
}one against the Grout bill, and that 
Chairman Wadsworth in every way aided 
Lorimer in his effort to smother the bill, 
sentiment in the House compelled a re- 
port, and the vote of the full committee 
was favorable. 3 

Lorimer was defeated for re-election to 
Congress and will not be on the Agricul- 
tural Committee next winter to again de- 
lay the measure. 

Friends of the measure were strong 
enough to prevent the slightest amend- 
ment. 


DAIRYMAN ON THE FARM. 





The dairy has become such a distinct 
specialty in farming that many old-time 
farmers have abandoned it practically to 
those who do nothing else. Yet farm 
dairying on the ordinary farm is without 
question a profitable work, that can be 
carried on with other lines of work. We 
have not yet abandoned general farming 
for specialties, and the great majority of 
farmers still raise miscellaneous crops, 
doing a little dairying, corn raising, cat- 
tle raising and fruit and vegetable grow- 


when the majority will not diversify the 
farming sufficient to raise a great variety 
of crops, writes W. H. Manton in the 
““Masachusetts Ploughman.”’ 

The dairy cow, the beef cow, both have 
their place on the ordinary farm. Grass 
is at the foundation of all crops and all 
good farming, and no man can raise good 
crops of grass without being tempted to 
raise dairy cows too. The dairying part 
of the business brings in constant and 
all-the-year-round profits, which is a 
great convenience to the farmer, 

Then when pigs do so well on clover and 
skimmilk one cannot help feeling that 
dairying is essential to make success of 
raising hogs. And, indeed, it is. The 
man who raises a few pigs and omits the 
cows makes a mistake in planning. With 
a half-dozen or more good dairy cows on 
the place there will be ample food for 
raising a dozen pigs for market. If the 
cream can be sold direct to consumers 
there will be sufficient skimmilk left to 
fatten the hogs profitably. 

Corn, clover and peas make the ideal 
combination of crops for the dairy cows, 
and they also prove pretty good feeding 
for pigs. From this same crop one gets 
sufficient to feed several colonies of good 
laying hens. Thus with returns coming 
in continually from the dairy cows and 
the hens, one can then look forward con- 
tentedly to the bigger returns from the 
grain crops, fruits, cattle or hay. These 
latter return profits only once a year, and 
it is sometimes a long and discouraging 
wait between times. It is far more satis- 
factory to have the side issues, which will 
keep up the supply of pocket money. 
Then if the crop proves a failure one is 
not left entirely stranded. Diversified 
farming is the surest thing to-day in ag- 
riculture, and in that dairying is one of 
the most important of all. 





Some consumers like butter salted more 
than others, and the wise producer will 
always consult the tastes of his custom- 
ers in this regard. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets 
All druggists refund the money.if it fails 
to cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on 
each box. 25c. 





ing. The fact is the day will never come |’ 


PAN-AMERICAN SCORES. 





‘The October butter competition at Pan- 
American Exposition attracted a larger 
number of entries than any of those of 
previous months. The highest score 
awarded in the creamery class was 98 
points; this high score was 
Rosemary Creamery, Adams, New York, 
and by O. A. Storwick, of kmmons, Min- 


nesota. The second highest score in 
creamery class, 97.75, was awarded to 
Cornish Creamery, Cornish Flats, New 


Hampshire, and 97.50 was reached by J. 
McQuaker, Owen Sound, Canada; E. L. 
Harrison, Boston, Mass.; Victor Glantz, 
Hanover, N. D., and R. F. Flint, New 
Salem, N. D. 

New York state gained the highest av- 
erage, scoring both in the creamery and 
dairy classes (except that Wisconsin's 
one entry of dairy scored higher than 
New York's average), and New York's 
average on dairy butter was higher than 
the creamery average in any other state. 

Minnesota led in the number of entries 
in creamery class, having 43 against New 
York's 39, but her average score was 
slightly exceeded by other states and by 
Canada. 

Missouri made nf largest number of 
butter entries, considering all classes, 
having no less than 86, including 48 of 
fancy package butter; her scoring was 
high also, her 32 entries of creamery av- 
eraging a small fraction above those of 
Minnesota. 

The state scorings may be analyzed as 


follows, placing in order of average score 
all who made fivé entries or more: 
CREAMERY CLASS. 
ee ae - 
Sc 43° =. 
STATE. 2 3 | oe 
sitet : 
New York ........... 39 tso8 96.51 
Massachusetts 5 97.50 95.80 
BS aka” cadausnow 16 97.50 9.77 
Missouri ...... 32 96.75 95.72 
Minnesota ...... 43 98 95.70 
SEE) Wie uaa ce ilekd ne 15 96.75 95.67 
New Hampshire 12 97.75 95.63 
Wisconsin .... os... 19 97.25 95.47 
BN. Koa céaseedse 6 96.50 9.33 
Connecticut ....... .. 8 96.75 95.16 


Where the number of entries is so irreg- 
ular and generally so small the results 
are, of course, of little value in indicat- 
ing the relative progress of the various 
states in buttermaking. 

Some of the dairy exhibits were of re- 
markably fine quality, particularly from 
New York, whose 26 entries made an av- 
erage score of 96.37.—New York Produce 
Review. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN HERD BOOK. 

Volume 19 of the Holstein-Friesian Herd 
Book is ready for distribution. The RU- 
RAL WORLD is indebted to Secretary F. 
L. Houghton, Putney, Vt., for a copy. It 
contains the registry numbers of bulls 
from 27021 to 28414 and of cows from 52452, 
and a vast amount of other information 
of interest to the Holstein-Friesian cattle 
breeders. 


PROPER TIME TO FEED. 





Feeding cows before, after or at time of 
milking has but very little influence upon | 


od is adopted, 


when it is time for the grain ration, or 
other feed, and when the milker is due to 
take the milk, and nothing should occur 
to cause a break in the regular routine of 
feeding, milking, etc. 

Our own practice has been to feed after 
milking. It has always seemed best to 
have the cows all attention at milking 
time. If eating a grain feed while being 
milked, they are eager for the feed and 
liable to step about with hind feet, pos- 
sibly bring the right hind leg forward 
suddenly against the milker, causing the 
pail to move about and rattle. The unex- 
pected noise may cause the cow to kick, 
or the one next to her to do so, The 
milker must be constantly on his guard. 
In moving from one cow to the other he 
must speak to her and attract her atten- 
tion from the feed or she may kick. Pos- 
sibly she is the gentlest cow in the herd, 
even a cosset, but being busy with heft 
feed she kicks out at a noise in the rear, 
or upon being touched with the stool or 
hand. She is nervous, and seeks to pro- 
tect herself. 


morning is milking. The cows begin to 
get up and stretch. They are perfectly 
quiet, are not expecting feed, but are 
ready to be milked, and as each cow's 
turn comes she puts herself in proper po- 
sition and does not move a muscle. She 
likes to feel the brush on the flank, udder 
and belly, brushing off loose straw, hair, 
etc. The moment that the last cow is fin- 
ished, however, that quiet, sleepy con- 
dition is changed to one of activity; they 
are eager for breakfast, and ask for it 
with wide open eyes and gentle lowing. 
They smell the ensilage as it comes down 
from the silo. Their actions plainly indi- 
cate that they would like to have the 
feeder hurry. In an hour they are all 
lying down, eyes closed, and busy with 
the quid of contentment. 

It certainly must be plain to every one 
that this is habit, and that a continuance 
of such regular work is best for the cow 
and, accordingly, for the master. The 
man who has not had the experience can- 
not imagine the good results that come 
from a regular system of doing business 
with this cow mother. Whether one feeds 
before or after milking is not so import- 
ant as that he adopt regularity in one or 
the other. 


THE DILUTION DELUSION. 





The dilution separator continues to 
prove a delusion to innocent farmers 
wherever tried. We have just read of one 
which left nine-tenths of one per cent. of 
butterfat in the milk after the milk had 
been made one-half water and the mix- 
ture allowed to stand twelve hours in- 
stead of forty minutes as required by the 
directions. Suppose 100 pounds of milk 
tested four per cent butterfat, worth 16¢ 
a pound, was sold to the creamery it 
would bring 64c. This same 100 pounds of 
milk separated in the above | separator 
would produce only 3.1 pounds of butter- 
fat which at l6c per pound would bring 
the farmer only 49.6c for his 100 pounds of 
milk. The water separator would be leav- 
ing 14.4c worth of butterfat in each 100 
pounds of milk. Besid the ski d 
milk was one-half water and so the feed- 
ing value of it decreased 50 per cent. 
Farmers who do not read or heed the 
facts as they see them in papers are the 
fellows who are picked up by the water 
separator fakes. A farmer will spend $10 
on one of these foolish things who would 
not spend Sc for a paper or $4 for a Bab- 








cock tester and then cuss the dairy busi- 
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the amount of milk given, or the cow's | 
comfort, providing that, whichever meth- | 
it be adhered to with regu- | 


larity, says the ‘‘Wisconsin Agricultur- | 
ist."’ Cows, like men, are creatures of 
habit. They know almost to a minute 


Our first work in the cow stable in the} 
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ness because it did not pay or because the 
creamery robbed him. These are gospel 
truths.—Dairy Age. 


Always weigh your butter and salt, or 
you may make mistakes if you don’t. 

The cow should be so trained that any- 
one may milk her. 

Dairying affords a good market for most 
of the farm products. 

No man ever succeeded in kicking and 





beating a dairy cow into submission. 
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tlorticulture 


A TRIBUTE TO JUDGE MILLER, 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The death of 
my dear old friend has awakened so many 
reminiscences of beth our lives, that I 





feel I must pay a small tribute to his 
memory The labors of such men are 
seldom, if ever, fully appreciated; yet 
I feel that among the thousands of read- 
ers of the RURAL WORLD, ‘there are 
few, if any, that do not sincerely mourn 


the demise of so kindly a spirit, of a life 
so devoted to horticulture as his has been. 
He has passed away, full of years, and 
“his works do follow him.” I am sure 





| to 


| other 
| main 


or cuttings for sale for several years to 

come; but I would like to know your 

opinion of the quality of the grape. 
JOSEPH BACHMAN. 

Arkansas, Nov. 4, 1901. 

The bunch of grapes was duly receivea 
and as late as November 15 we had some 
of it still in an edible condition. The 
bunch was remarkably compact. The 
berries were mediunf in size, of a dark 
red, handsome color; flesh rather too 
firm and solid for a table grape, though 
not tough; flavor very pleasant. 

SOCIETY MEETING 
At Mo., December 3-5, 190i. 


St. Joseph, 





The program of the forty-fourth an- 
nual meeting of the Missouri State Horti- 
eultural Society was printed in full in the 
last issue of the RURAL WORLD; but 
we take to again remind our 
readers of the event and urge them, so 
far possible, to attend. Northwest 
Missouri is not so noted as a fruit-produc- 
ing section as are some other portions 
of the state; but that is in large part due 
the great development of inany 
ines of agriculture in that section, and 
the consequent division of interest. But 
those who go to the St. Joseph meeting 
from other sections of Missouri and of 
states where fruit raising is the 
dependence, and, consequently, the 
most talked of industry, will be surprised 


occasion 


as 


so 


|to learn of the adaptability of Northwest 


he will not easily be forgotten by them. | 
But to me, a dear and one of the oldest 
ff my friends has departed; one with 
whom [f was in literary communication 
even before the war, though I never met | 
him until the great struggle was over, on 
my first visit to the East, when I met 
him at his homestead near Lebanon, Pa. 
To say I was made “at home” would but 
faintly express the idea of close com- 
munion established between us then, and 
which has lasted throughout our lives. 
He had just then brought out the Martha, 
a white grape, which outlives him, and 
which opened a new era in grape culture 
in the East. I was more than glad to 
assist him in the sale of this fine grape 
to Rev. J. Knose, at Pittsburg, Pa., and 
it is still one of the prominent grapes 
of the East 

In 1866 Judge Miller returned my visit, 


and the 
the 
became so enticed by 
souri, as a horticultural 


six weeks of his stay belong to 
sweetest places in my memory. He 
the charms of Mis- 
state, that 


| 
| 


he | 


sold out his homestead near Lebanon and | 


removed with his family to Missouri. His 
history, since that time, lies as an open 
book before us. 
to a fault, he survived all the reverses of 
the Bluffton Wine Company, whose first 
superintendent of vineyards he became. 
Perhaps too lenient to the tenants, yet 
above reproach; and he retired from it to 


his permanent home in the old block 
house, where he died. 

During all this time we.were closely as- 
sociated in an almost brotherly bond, 
which extended even to California, when 
1 immigrated here. His letters were al- 
ways welcome from the old state of my 
early days. We exchanged greetings and 
scions from here, which may not bear 
full fruition, but his memory will never 
die with me, as long as I am yet per- 
mitted to wear this mortal coil, as one of 


the best and most unselfish men I ever 

met, and the thousands of readers of the 

RURAL WORLD will remember him 

kindly a true friend and unselfish hor- 

ticulturist. GEORGE HUSMANN. 
Napa, Cal. 


as 


HORTICULTURAL TALK. 

PITTING APPLES.—Those who have 
apples to keep until spring and have no 
coo} cellar in which to store them, should 
pit them just as they would potatoes. 
Apples will keep better if rightly pitted 
than they will in the average cellar. 

WORTHLESS BEAUTIES.—One of 
the most deceiving pears is the Lincoln 
Coreless. While very large, desirable 
shape and fine color, it is next to im- 
possible to eat one in its natural state. 
While the core is not very pronounced, 
the pear is by no means coreless. Many 
specimens contain a good many seeds. 

This pear may be describe. as nice to 
look at, but unfit to eat. Another gay 
deceiver is Seneca. This one, too, is large 
and beautiful, but when it comes to eat- 
ing it, one bite is more than enough. 

VARIETIES LOCAL.—In looking over 
some. fruit notes compiled by a man who 
has had a vast amount of experience in 
horticulture, I was surprised to note that 
what he recommended as the best varie- 
ties of strawberries, blackberries and 
raspberries, consisted of such varieties 
as I would not plant at all, either be- 
cause they have failed entirely with me, 
or because other kinds have been found 
superior on my grounds. 

This goes to prove that varieties may 
do well in one place and fail in other 
sections. 

_ This, however, is true only of certain 
varieties; there being others that suc- 
cepd admirably over a wide territory. 

A BAD COMBINATION.—It is not 
wise to plant peach trees as fillers in an 
apple orchard, even though the intention 
is to remove them when interference be- 
gins; the main objection being that they 
are usually left too long. Each class 
of fruit trees should be planted separ- 
ately. 

PRUNING RASPBERRIES, ETC.— 
Don't be afraid of pruning one year old 
raspberries too closely. Better cut them 
back considerably even at the sacrifice 
of berries. Save the vitality of the 
plant and get a good foundation for the 
future. 

THE KIEFFER PEAR.—Those who re- 
ward the Kieffer as a bank in which to 
deposit their money, should be cautioned 
that this bank might fail. The future 
of this pear is uncertain, owing to the 
immense quantity being planted. There 
are many Kieffer trees to-day occupying 
valuable ground, the best treatment for 
which would be to grub them out. 

This refers, however, to trees that have 
been neglected in the past, and therefore 
have produced their last paying crop. 

Fruit from such trees will be of no 
value when the market is full of fruit 
from the young orchard now coming in- 
to bearing. 

PARSLEY FOR ONION ODOR.—Many 
people are so foolish that they will dis- 
pense with one of the most healthful 
vegetables just because it leaves an 
unpleasant odor to the breath after 
eating. 

Others avoid eating them when they 
expect to call or receive company. To 
these I would suggest that they take a 
little parsley into the mouth and chew 
just after eating onions, as there will 
then be no offensive odor. 

TURNIPS.—Yellow Aberdeen is to my 
taste the richest and best in quality. 
Kashmyr is a new variety, very beauti- 
ful in appearance, being blood red all 
over. It is of good size, very smooth and 
matures very quickly. 

North Alton, Ill. EDWIN H. RIEHL. 





ANOTHER BACHMAN SEEDLING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: By to-day’s 
express I send you a sample bunch of 
grapes which I cut this morning from a 
seedling vine that is in its third year of 
existence, and which bore this year 20 
perfect bunches like the one sent you. 
This vine is from Lindley grape seed fer- 
tilized with Uncle Sam pollen. The vine 
seems very vigorous, healthful and pro- 
ductive, but is too young to enable vs to 
say much about its future, and even If it 
proves valuable, there will be no vines 


x 





Kindly in nature, almost | 





| 





Missouri for fruit raising, and the extent 
to which the business is carried on. 
SOUTHEAST MISSOURI NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We made 
about one and one-quarter acres of land, 
bring us an income of $275 this drouth 
One might be a little surprised 
at first to think of such an income from 
so small an area in such a season. We 
have a vineyard of 375 vines that cover 
about three-fourths of an acre that yield- 
ed last year, when three years old, $108. 
This, its fourth year, it turned off $200 
worth of grapes. The fruit was sold all 
the way from 35 cents a seven-pound 
basket down to 25. cents, and quite a lot 
of the grapes were sold loose in boxes at 
4 cents per pound. Everyone who pos- 
sessed a vine had grapes to sell this year. 
We met competition on every hand. in 
our home market. People not accustomed 
to selling fruit would take any price of- 
fered them, and we had this to contend 
with, that Mr. So and So sold grapes 
at three cents per pound. We stopped 
offering any fruit until the rush was 
over; our fruit was then riper and the 
price ruled higher again. 

Our melons were fine. Never before 
did we raise such a fine lot of melons—- 
watermelons, ‘cantaloupes and musk 


season. 


melons. The patch covered about one- 
half an acre, and the income from it 
was $75. The melons sold all the way 
from 2% cents up to 75 cents each; one 


musk melon measured 24 inches in 
length and 22% inches around the largest 
part of it. A great many we sold at % 
cents, 35 cents and 50 cents each. Some- 
how fortune favored us in the melon line. 
We met no competition of any amount— 
rather had the field to ourselves. We 
commenced selling melons on July 27, and 
finished on October 10. We ate our last 
musk melon on November 9, and have 
ripe watexy melons in the fruit house 
yet (November 19). This crop of melons 
was grown on a plot of ground too poor 
to have produced anything in the way 
of a grain crop, even in a favorable 
Season; but it was certainly rich in plant 
food, such as the melon requires. The 
vines did not make a rank growth, and 
about the time they were in their heavi- 
est bloom the mercury ran up to 114 and 
killed all the small melons. If we had 
been favored with a good soaking rain 
at this time there is no telling how 
many melons we would have had. 

We had planted the land to pear trees 
(Kieffer and Garber) last fall and plant- 
ed the melons there to have something 
to cultivate besides the trees that would 
help pay for the tilling, and the scheme 
worked well. We saved the life of every 
tree, had all the melons we could eat and 
real good pay for our labor. I am no 
professional melon grower, as anyone will 
know from the tone of this article. I 
can eat a good melon all right; in fact 
I like to have all kinds of fruit the year 
round. I am planting out strawberries 
now all the spare time I have, 

St. Francois Co., Mo. E. W. GEER. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Of the Illinois State Horticultural So- 
ciety at Champaign. 





The forty-sixth annual convention of 
the Illinois State Horticultural Society 
will be held in the Agricultural Building 
of the University of Illinois, at Cham- 
paign, December 10, 11 and 12, 1901. 

Delegates will be present from other 
states, a program of unusual interest will 
be presented, and many prominent horti- 
culturists will be present. 

The following are some of the papers 
which will be read and subjects discussed: 
Rev. J. R. Reasoner will speak on “Straw- 
berries,” E. A. Riehl, “Grape Culture for 
Farmers;” Arthur Bryant, ‘Plums, Vari- 
eties and Culture;’’ R. Morrill, ‘‘Peach 
Culture;” W. A. Young, ‘“‘Best Methods 
of Harvesting and Marketing the Apple 
Crop;’’ Prof. J. C. Blair, ‘‘Ceol and Cold 
Storage Experiments;’’ Dr. W. K. Jac- 
ques, “Preparation of Orchard Soils;” 
A. P. Darby, “Cow Peas as an Orchard 
Fertilizer.”’ 

Two interesting papers by ladies will be 
“Civic Improvement Societies and Their 


Work,” by Mrs. J. L. Hartwell, and 
“Fruit in [ts Relation to Health,’ by Mrs. 
J. C. Biair. 


Dr. T. J. Burrill of the University of 
Illinois will treat on ‘Bitter Rot on Ap- 
ples;’’ S. A. Forbes, State Entomologist, 
“The Canker Worm in Illinois Orchards;”’ 
H. T. Thompson, ‘“‘Best Methods of Prop- 
agating Trees for the Orchard;” J. W. 
Stanton, “Illinois Fruits at the Pan- 
American Exposition.’’ Other topics to be 
taken by prominent men are ‘“‘Develop- 
ment of New Orchard Fruits,” ““‘Weak 
Places in Orchard Management.” Reports 
of delegates to other horticultural meet- 
ings, experiment station reports, query 
box topics, ete., will fill out the program. 

The fruit and vegetable display, for 
which liberal premiums are offered, and 
the exhibit of spraying appliances and 
horticultural tools will be interesting 
features of the meeting. Reduced hotel 
rates to members. 

The meetings are free to all. 

For premium list and program, address 
the Secretary, L. R. Bryant, Princeton, 
Ti. 





the Cough 
Works off the Cold 
Laxative Sree Quinine Tablets cure a 
cold in one day.. No cure, no pay. Price 
% cents. 


ccpiantcmmnryidbingbnistengtin 
Build up your fruit house so as to pre- 
serve an even temperature. 


LESSONS OF THE DROUTH. 





From the Strawberry Patch. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In the spring 
of the spring planting. There was 
rain in April, and a general freeze 
about May 10. We had to plant our straw- 
berries in dry dust. Il prepared my plants 
as usual, 
solution, and, besides, watéred the plants 
when set. I got a perfect stand. While 
I was setting the plants an old straw- 
berry: raiser, one who had been fn the 
business when I was in knee breeches 
came along and said: ‘‘Henry, you are 
only wasting time watering and being so 


particular. I set..two acres yesterday 
and to-day.” 
Six weeks after he came to my place 


and Tvasked: 





“How is your 
| bed?’’ 

“Oh, I plowed up the ground and put ft 
}in cueumbers,’’ he replied. 

| “Come and look at mine,” says |. It 
| pays to make a right start at the right 
|time, If nature is at fault for awhile, 
supply the need. If your ground is tn 
proper condition, and your work is prop- 
erly done at setting time, it will assist 
greatly in overcoming any defects in na- 
ture, 

In chosing the ground for a strawberry 
patch, I would advise taking that which 
had been in a cultivated crop, such as 
}corn, potatoes or cow peas. 

During the winter I cover all my ground 
wanted for strawberries with a good 
coat of manure. If it is hauled out of 
the city, put it on thick and scatter 
you haul it, 





as 


haul 
Plow as early in the spring as the ground 
is in good condition, about four to five 
inches deep. 
sandy, follow up 
plow, going eight to ten inches deeper. I 
am a firm believer in subsoiling for 
strawberries or any other cultivated crop. 
It makes a larger reservoir for water and 
assists subirrigation in dry weather. 

I prepared all my strawberry ground 
this spring as just described, except three 
acres, which I concluded at the last mo- 
ment to plant. I got this ground ready 
in a hurry without any manure or sub- 
soiling, and a blind man could tell the 
difference by walking across the field. 
I got all plants to grow that were set 
on it, but they made no runners to speak 
of. I can also notice a deficiency in some 
of the setting; all the 
| were dug out of the plant beds and pre- 
pared for setting by trimming and pud- 
dling the roots. We set with hand dib- 
bles or trowels made for the purpuse. 
They are about eight inches long and 
made of good steel, sq they will keep 
bright. Each man takes enough plants iu 
a peach basket with the end cut out fora 
row. The roots being trimmed and 
puddled, they go in the hole made by the 
setter, with a quick jerk of the left hand. 
I had two new men setting, and while we 
gave clear, good instruction, and watched 
them carefully, yet one did poor work, 
the effect of which could be seen all 
summer. In all the work on the field we 
could tell his row. He doubled a great 
many of the roots and the dry weather 
told on them from first to last. 

Plants must be properly set, the land 
thoroughly prepared by good plowirg 
and subsoiling, and well harrowed aad 
rolled or planked. I harrow the land un- 
til it is thoroughly pulverized, then I 
plank it just ahead of the setter. I run a 
light harrow, and mark out the ground 
with a light sled drawn by a man, mak- 
ing three rows at a time. I plant in 
blocks of three rows of a. variety. and 
varieties five feet apart, alternating per- 
fect and imperfect varieties. 

Here, if the ground is prepared as di- 
rected and good plants are set correctly, 
not too deep or too shallow, you have done 
the first work in forestalling the effect of 
the drouth. 

As soon as the plants are set, the nar- 
row-tooth cultivator should be started, 
the hoe following close after. Good hoe- 
ing is an art not known by many people. 
I have more trouble teaching a new man 
how to hoe a strawberry plant right, than 
with any other work on the farm. Many 
a plant is killed in a dry spring when the 
first hoeing is done by digging the plant 
out of the ground or breaking the crust 
around the plant and putting no new dirt 
around it. As the dry period extended we 
discarded the hoe and took to the hand 
seratchers. This was something new in 
my strawberry field this season. I saw I 
had to have something different from a 
hoe, so I bought some ten-toothed garden 
rakes made for children, and cut three 
teeth from each side and made four-tooth 
scratchers and kept them going all the 
time from July 1 to October 1. As soon 
as a runner made its appearance it was 
covered up at the joint and a plant was 
soon started. In this way, by diligent 
work and thorough cultivation, there ts 
not a row in the field, except on the three 
acres mentioned above, but has a fine 
stand of plants. 

The great trouble with most fruit grow- 
ers and farmers, when dry weather comes 
upon them, they give up and quit work. 
It makes them discouraged and nervous 
to see the effects of the drouth upon their 
crops, and they do not want to see them 
until it rains, when there is nothing to 
see. If they had increased their efforts to 
supply the lack of moisture, by continued 
cultivation they would have saved their 
crops. 3 

This has been a poor season for lazy 
people. The best of efforts gave poor re- 
sults, but poor yields with good prices 
were a redeeming feature. Prices were 
the highest this season they have been for 
several years. Good strawberries were in 
good demand at high figures. Red and 
black raspberries brought from two to 
three times as much as last season. I sold 
my entire crop of reds at 20 to 2% cents 
per quart. After the berry season was 
over I found I had made more money 
from the berries with a half crop than 
any season for the past five years. 

Those who used their best efforts to 
keep their berry fields in fair to good con- 
dition will reap a good reward for their 
efforts the coming season. I know the 
past dry season has had many lessons for 
me, and I am sure that in the future I 
will be better able to overcome the ef- 
fects of a drouth than was the case dur- 
ing the past season. By preparing at the 
beginning of the spring to combat a dry 
season, many of its effects can be reme- 
died. Plow deep, plant well, keep the 
ground in constant cultivation and watch 
your crops as you do a sick patient, and 
you will hardly know it has not rained for 
eight to ten weeks. There can be no room 
for weeds and grass to take the moisture. 
Cultivate not only your young setting 
plants, but your bearing plants as well. 

Sod berry patches needed no pickers this 
season; see that you have no such patch- 
es next spring. H. W. HENRY. 

LaPorte Co., Ind. 





of 1884 we had a very dry time during all | 
no | 


up | 


puddling the roots in a muck | 


*|to show how easily and cheaply 


strawberry | 


and before plowing under | 
shake out most of the coarse straw and | 
this off for mulching bush fruits. | 


If the soil is anything but | 
with a good subsoil | 


FORCING RHUBARB IN THE DARK. 
(This article was written by J. E. Moore, 
the successful Michigan gardener and 
winner of “The Homestead’s’’ first 
prize in its great garden contest last 
year, who won $73 in cash. Forcing 
rhubarb is intensely practicable and 
profitabie to New England truck grow- 
ers.) 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The method of forcing rhubarb in the 
|dark is so simple and inexpensive that 
growing for home use or for the market 
is entirely practicable. Last winter I 
| prepared a small bed in my house cellar 
it could 
|be forced. The bed “@@ntained but 10 
|roots and was placed at the end of the 
|cellar, close to a potatgy bin. Not wish- 
ing to heat the entire-eellar, the bed was 
shut off from the main part by simply 
jtacking-an old hemp cagppet to the floor 
jand sleepers above, letting it fall to the 
| cellar bottom. The wallformed one side 
iof the inclosure and the carpet was 
lneiled to the floor above so as to form 
the other side and ends. The roots were 
dug in December and left on the ground 
until solidly frozen. They were theu 
sicred in an old hotbed“and simply cov- 
ered with boards until January 18. They 


were then set close together on the cel- 


lar bottom and loose earth was worked 
urder and between the bunches to fill 
the spaces. The carpet was nailed up 


and the work, except the care of the 
lamp and lantern, which were used ito 
give the required heat, was over: 

Daylight must not be permitted 
enter for any length of time, even 
through cracks or small holes. Arti- 
light to a reasonable degree will 
do no harm. However, the lamp and 
lantern were in such close contact with 
|the growing stalks that the leaves began 
| turning green, which is objectionable. 
This was remedied by smoking the lan- 
jtern globe and lamp chimney and giving 
}a more subdued light. The leaves soon 
tock on a beautiful golden color, which 
is characteristic of the dark-grown 
preduct. On February 25, the rhubarb 
was ready for use and one dozen were 
picked. As the bed was intended for 
home use the heat was on and off at will, 
thus prolonging the growth. The bed 
produced more than could be used at 
home, and a portion was sold. 

Any house cellar, root cellar or shed 
which can be made absolutely tight and 
frost proof will answer the purpose. The 
above points must be strictly observed. 
The cellar bottom should be of earth and 
loose, to the depth of two or three inches. 
Should a cement or other hard floor be 
used, cover with earth two or three 
inches deep. Vigorous roots not less than 
two or three years old must be used and 
may be set in place any time during the 
winter. They must be thoroughly frozen 
before being set in. The roots may he 
dug out before freezing, after which they 
may be trimmed off and are ready for 
use, or they may be stored until wanted. 
Thawing will not injure them. They 
should be dug with all the soil possible 
adhering as the moisture will be need- 
ed for forcing. Artificial heating will 
be required and may be provided in any 
way most convenient. Gasoline, oil or 
other stove or even lamps may be util- 
ized. No great amount of heat is neces- 
sary, and it may be left on or off at will. 
The time of maturing will depend large- 
ly upon the amount of heat used. Water- 
ing is not a necessity, although helpful 
toward the latter part of its growth. 
The rhubarb is far superior, both in 
quality and color, to that grown in ine 
greenhouse, or even out of doors. Very 
little leaf is produced, and that of a 
beautiful golden color. 

When the work is carried on for mar- 
ket purposes, and the house cellar or root 
cellar is not available, cellars are buiit 
for the purpose. 

Each crop will give from three to seven 
pickings, according to variety and vigor 
of roots, which, when exhausted, are car- 
ried out for manure, or stored for ivid- 
ing and transplanting in the spring. In 
preparing for market, three stalks sre 
tied in a bunch and 12 of these bunches 
are tied in a bundle at the butts and 
tops. This is called a dozen and sells 
for 30 to 75 cents at wholesale, accord- 
ing to the season. When the forcirg 
season is over, which will be indicated by 
the weak or spindling growth of the 
stalks, turn off the heat, or remove the 
roots to a temperature which will mere'y 
hold them dormant. As soon as weather 
and ground admit, divide the roots to 
two or three eyes, and transplant to rich 


to 


| ticial 





plants for setting | 


gravel, four feet apart each way. With 
thorough cultivation they will be .eady 
for forcing again the second year. We 


cannot too highly recommend the work 
to both farmers and gardeners, as the 
work is performed and the cash comes 
in when so little else can be grown ex- 
cept by the expensive methods of grow- 
ing under glass. 


Only a Penny 


To Get Well 


I ask only a postal, stating which book 
you wish. No money is wanted. 

I want you to know how nerve power 
alone operates each bodily function. If 
some organ is weak and fails in its duty, 
I want to tell you how more nerve power 
' will correct it. I want you to know, as I 
do, that a permanent cure can come in 
no other way. I have spent my lifetime 
on this problem. 

I will send with the book an order on 
your nearest druggist for 6 bottles Dr. 
Shoop’s. Restorative. Every druggist 
keeps it. I will ask you to accept the Re- 
storative and test it for a month. If it 
cures, pay $5.50; if it fails, it is free. I 
will pay your druggist myself for it. 

This offer in five years has been ac- 
cepted by 550,000 people. Practically all 
of them had difficult troubles, long en- 
dured. Most of them were discouraged. 
Yet 39 out of 40 who received those* six 
bottles paid for them. They paid because 
they were cured, for otherwise no drug- 
gist asks a penny for it. 

I cannot better prove my own faith in 
this remedy. No physician can do more 
than pay for your treatment if it fails. 
No other does so much. Won’t you write 
a postal to learn if I can help you? 

Simply state which Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
book you want, and | Book No. 20n the Heart 
address Dr. Shoop, 


Book No. 4 for Women. 
Box 525, Racine, | Book No. 5. for Men (sealed) 
Wis. . Book No. 6 on Bheumatism 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


Strong soap suds makes an excellent 
wash for trees and destroys lice. 


Decay follows ripening without any 
apparent dividing line. Decay is caused 
by heat and microbes. Bruises hasten de- 
cay. 








The Apiary 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Do many of 
“our folks’ keep bees? They are all 
“our folks” who read the RURAL 
WORLD, and we have personal interest 
in their welfare. All of the RURAL 
WORLD family who have homes, and we 
hope that they all have, need the assist- 
anee of these industrious Insects, 

For, 





“All who live at ease, 
Should cultivate both fruit and bees.” 


Now, let us examine an apple tree in 
full bloom; the flowers are perfect, both 
stamen and pistils. When the little 
balls of pollen burst they shed the fa- 
ther dust upon the germ, and it is fertil- 
ized. What need of a bee to hover over 
it, buzzing in and out, and cutting up 
antics with its tongue and legs? My 
friend, look at that apple blossom a 
little closer. Do you not see that its pol- 
len sacs have not opened, and its germ is 
now in season for fertization? 

Over there is a tree with pollen. Take 
a camel's hair brush, gather sume of it 
by brushing it in - tower and bring it 
here to fertilize « germ. Brush it on 
ca'efully, or you will not have a perfect 
aliple. Every seed imust be fertilized or 
the apple will be onesided or crooked. 
How long do you think it would take you 
to fertilize the oloum of this one tree? 
I’m afraid the germs would be dried up 
and the pollen blown or washed away 
before you had the work completed. 

Let us watch the bee as she flies from 
bloom to bloom. She is gathering pollen 
now to make bread—how fast she plies 
her tiny legs, packing her basket with 
the yellow flour. Now she is off to an- 
other tree in search of nectar, for the 
brood must have honey as well as bee 
bread. She is like a dusty miller, cov- 
ered with fine flour as she hovers over 
the bloom, running her tongue into the 
nectaries of the flower, lapping and 
pumping up the precious sweet, deposit- 
ing it in her honey sac, then fine fer- 
tilizing. powder is rubbed upon the germ, 
and the fruit sets. The God of nature put 
this bait in the bloom.to induce the bee 
to do this work. 

All of our fruits, many vegetables ana 
all of the interesting family of clovers 
need the fertilizing agency of the bee. 
At the same time it performs this work, 
it gathers up and stores the choicest of 
sweets known. A pure food, manufact- 
ured in’ nature’s laboratory, in fresh air 
and sunshine, secreted in the delicate 
nectaries of flowers. Its medicinal vir- 
tues are well known, being a sovereign 
remedy for coughs, colds and pulmonary 
complaints. Do not your families and 
little ones need this pure sweet which is 
to be had, not for the asking, but for the 





taking? MRS. L. HARRISON. 
Peoria, Ill. 
OVERCOATS FOR THE BEES. 





“Overcoats”’ for each hive of bees cost 
but a trifle. These are called winter 
cases by the manufacturers, and may be 
bought for a small sum. They are cut 
out ready to put together, and when thus 
shipped in the flat the freight is very 
low. We can still get something cheaper 
if we care to work on the cheapest plan, 
and can buy boxes of about the right 
size at our neighboring stores that dry 
goods and groceries have been shipped 
in. It matters not only for looks, wheth- 
er they are all one size or not. But 
they must be large enough to cover the 
hive and come down on the ground or 
sunk a little in the ground. There are 
always many good tight boxes, that are 
made of matched lumber, that are abso- 
lutely tight, and we want no cracks for 
the snow and wind to blow through. 

The hives should be set down close to 
the ground preparatory to receiving these 
boxes, and, of course, all the upper 
stories and supers must be removed, so 
that a box say fourteen or fifteen inches 
deep will answer. After making these 
boxes absolutely tight except one side, 
turn it down over the hive bottom up, 
fitting it closely to the ground, and cut- 
ting an entrance just opposite the en- 
trance in the hive. This entrance must 
be fixed nicely and conveniently for the 
bees to come out and pass in at their 
pleasure and need not be very large, an 
inch or inch and a half hole will answer. 
Fix an alighting board in front a foot 
wide, as a board is better than the earth 
banked up, for it will warm up and dry 
off better than the ground. 

With this arrangement we do not use 
any chaff cushions, or chaff packing any- 
where, but close the hive up tightly with 
the ordinary lid that belongs to it. Chaff 
cushions and chaff packing go with the 
regular chaff hive, and perhaps the chaff 
hive system is the most complete method 
of wintering bees out doors, but it is 
not practiced to such extent as formerly 
owing to the expense of such hives. 

Kansas. A. H. DUFF. 
FEEDING FOR WAX PRODUCTION. 

The material from which honey comb 
is built is not collected as wax, but is 
formed within the body of the bee and 
secreted in the form of thin scales be- 
tween the abdominal segments on the 
under side. As the wax is elaborated 
within the body, the bee must be sup- 
plied with food out of which to form it, 
and it requires about one pound of wax 
for every 2 pounds of honey stored in 
the comb. 

The food required for the secretion of 
wax is, for the most part, honey, and as 
it requires several pounds of corn to 
produce one pound of beef or butter, so 
it doubtless requires several pounds of 
honey as food for worker bees to enable 
them to produce one pound of wax. The 
consumption of honey for wax produc- 
tion does not represent the total cost of 
the wax to the colony. 

The bees which secrete it are called off 
from the field force so that the income 
of the colony is lessened. In a state of na- 
ture this wax production entails no heavy 
drain upon the colony, as the comb lasts 
for years. Where comb honey is being 
produced for the market, it becomes a 
matter of economic importance to know 
to what extent and in what form wax 
ean best be furnished bees for their use 
in comb building. 


DO BEES FAY? 


Yes, about 100 per cent, which is good 
wages for time and health for the fam- 
ily. If I were a persuasive voice I would 
go to every farm, and if in some shady 
nook I did not find the little industrious 
bees working for their owner while they 
boarded themselves, I would go to the 
master of the farm and tell him how 
my husband bought two colonies for me 
in the autumn and how they gave me 
14 pounds of honey, writes Mrs. Gertrude 
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calibers, weights and styles; 
partially or elaborately ornamented, suiting every 
purpose, every pocketbook, and every taste. 


REPEATING RIFLES 


They don’t jam, catch, or fail to extract. 
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made for all kinds of shooting in all kinds of guns. 
FREE— 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
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Vandergon in the “Farm, Stock and 
Home,”’ For what I sold I got 15 cents 
a pound, but for what we kept and con- 
sumed in the family we got more than 
that in health, gratification of the appe- 
tite and other enjoyment. The next sum- 
mer I took two colonies out of the cellar, 
They were very strong; from these ten 
swarms were hived, valued at an average 
of $2 each; 165 pounds of honey were pro- 
duced, which sold at an average of 14 
cents a pound, 

Ignorance, poor hives, moth-millers and 
robber bees spoiled five of the weaker 
eolonies. Three I doubled up; this left 
four extra strong colonies worth at least 
$4 each. Now, do you think the bees paid 
for the nectar they sipped out of the 
white clover in the pasture, the bass- 
wood or orchard trees, golden-rod, arti- 
chokes and vine flowers? Couid we have 
sold it to any purchaser for so much? 
Then the voice would go to the mistress 
of that farm house, while with an aching 
back she sat bending over the sewing 
machine or patching worn-out garments, 
nervously glancing at the clock one min- 
ute and at the large mending basket 
the next, and speak to her of health ands 
say that if she were on the other side of 
the door attending bees, inhaling the 
pure air that city people pay such an 
enormous price to obtain, she would en- 
joy health and spirits she does not dream 
of now. I am positive that if one had 
only money enough to purchase one acre 
of land and seed it with clover and buck- 
wheat, plant some fruit and basswood 
trees, then purchase a few colonies of 
bees in the fall when they are cheap, in 
a few years he or she would realize a 
fine return from the investment. 


STAR PEA HULLER. Guarantee to hull 
from 10 to 15 bushels of peas per hour 
or twice as great a capacity as an other 
machine made. Write for circulars and 
prices to STAR PEA MACHINE CO., Chattan- 
ooga, Tenn. 


APPLE TREES. 








Bestcommercial sorts, S6 pre tad andup. Varie- 
ties true. No disease. Other hi prioca., nursery 
ices. 
pay the freight and g altro 
end for price list. 


stock at less then half the usua We will 
NEW HAVEN NURSERIES, New Haven, Mo. 








n Rou round 


use PAGE Fence, It h any surface perfectly. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. ADRIAN, MICH, 


ARE YOU WITH US? 








The Dealer Is Against Us 


Because we sell you wire fence direct from the 
factory at wholesate prices. 

The dealer does eee give you a better fence Te we =a 
but he charges you more forit. You can b 


ADVANCE FENCE 


ends. pe may Aivelovedy interwoven. ee, vires can can’t bite 73 No 
smail wires & postal for circularsand prices. 


Advance Fence | i, 110 K hebemaon Ills. 











FARMS. 


GET OUR FREE LIST of 

H. Morton & Oo., Gen. Land te agricul 
ural, Mineral, Coal and Timber 1 Le 
Lincoln Trust # Building, St. Louis. 


I Can Sell Your Real E Estate 


for cash, no matter where it is. Send descrip- 
tion and price and get my successful plan. 
WwW. M. “ar a ‘North American Bid, 

Philadelphia. my Le oe ads. in Saturday 
Evening Post, Outlook and all the magazines. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


A well improved 400 acre farm, in Lin- 
coln County, Missouri, 15 miles east of 
Troy the county seat, and 7 miles west of 
Elsberry onthe Burlington railroad, and 
68 miles north of St. Louis, Can be di- 
vided into two farms. For description, 
price and terms, write to the owner, 


WM. S. SHIRK, Sedalia, 


650-Acre Boone County Mo., Farm. 
FOR SALE 


Situated six and a half miles from Co- 
lumbia, on the Columbia and Ashland 
rock road. Postoffice and three churches 
within three miles; district school within 
one and a half miles; good barns and oth- 
er outbuildings; comfortable nine-room 
dwelling. This farm will be sold at Co- 
lumbia, Mo., on Dec. 2d, 1901, without 
reservation or by-bid, for the purpose of 
settling an estate. This is one of the best 
— in Boone County. For particulars, 
address 


H. H. BANKS, Comissioner, Columbia, Mo. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 

Home of 

Your Own 

Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifuliy illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription te 
THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 


HUSK, CUT a0 SHRED 
~-ROSENTHAL 


clone Corn Husker 
nny tread or 6-h.sweep will do 

work. ves time, money and 
Ctreulars a prices free 


request, Can a afford to, wise old way 

Bosenthai Rusher Co, Box i4e Milwaukee, Wis. 
avo TRON 
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GREAT 
SOUTHWEST 
SYSTEM. 
Connecting the Centers and Rich 
MISSOURI, 
‘The Broad Corn and Wheat Fields and 
NSAS, 
The Fertile River Valleys, Trade Centers and 
NEBRASKA, 
Ts org repeater. 
COLORADO 
The itural, Pratt, Timber 
ARKANSAS, 
eo 
LOUISIANA 
‘The Cotton and Grain Fields, the Oattle Ranges 


and Winter Resorts of 


TEXAS, 
Historical and 
Oe! AND NEW |, MEXICO, 
om wa its Connections the 
- CALIFORNIA a 
anya ¥ ve States, Companies 
H.C. TOWNSEND. i 
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er Write for Prices. 


Live Stock 


DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 

Dec. 10, 11, 12 and 13.—Kirk B. Armour 
and Jas. A. Funkhouser, at Kansas 
City. Hereford cattle. 

Dec. 18—C. D. Bellows, Maryville, 
at South Omaha. Shorthorns. 

Dec. 18-19, 1901.—Gudgell & Simpson, Cc. 
A. Stannard and Scott & March, Here- 
fords, at Fort Worth, Texas. 

January 2 to 31, 1902.—Sothams’ 
Criterion Sale, at Kansas City. 

Jan. 14, 15 and 16.—Cornish & Patten, Os- 








Mo., 


annual 


born, Mo., and others, at Kansas City, | 


Mo. Hereford cattle. 

Feb, 11-12, 1902.—Redhead Anisty, Boyles 
and others, at South Omaha, Neb. Here- 
ford cattle. 

March 6-7.—I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, 
l.: J. F. Prather, Williamsville, I1l.; 
Ss. E. Prather & Son, Springfield, Ih.; 
Cc. B. Dustin & Son, Summer Hill, Ti. 
T. J. Wornall, Mosby, Mo., and others, 
at Chicago, Il. Shorthorns. 

March 11.—W. P. Nichols, West Liberty, 
Iowa. Shorthorns. 

June 19—C. E. McLane, Danville, ind., 
at Indianapolis. Doubie Standard Polled 
Durhams. 

The ‘National Hereford Exchange” un- 
der management of T. F. B. Sotham, as 
follows: 

March 2%-27, 1#2.—Chicago. 

April 23-24, 1%2.—Kansas City. 

May 27-29, 1902.—Omaha. 

June 24-26, 192.—Chicago. 

POLAND CHINAS. 
Nov. 28.—J. B. Fink, Herborn, Ill. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 


Dec. 3-6.—International sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 

Feb. 4-6.—Combination sale, W. C. Mec- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 

Jan. 22.—E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. 


April 10-11.—Combination sale, Ww. C. Me- 
Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. 
June 10-11.—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
NATIONAL SHORTHORN 
AND SALES. 
March 19—At Kansas City; W. R. Nel- 
son, dispersion sale. 
March 2—At Kansas City; B. B. and H. 
T. Groom, Pan-Handle, Texas. 
May 14—At Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. and 
H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, Mo. 
Dec. 2-7—Chicago, Ill. 
Dec. 5-6—Chicago. 
NATIONAL HEREFORD SHOWS. 
Dec, 2-7—Chicago, Ill. 
NATIONAL HEREFORD SALES. 
Dec. 3-4—Chicago. 


SHOWS 


~ 





THE INTPRNATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
SHOW, 


November 30 to December 7, at Chicago. 


During the International Live Stock 
Show, which will ‘open at Chicago next 
Saturday, November 30, continuing until 
December 7, there will be three grand 
sales of pure bred cattle. The first will 
be the Aberdeen-Angus sale, on Desem- 
ber 3 and 4 

THE ANGUS OFFERING.—The four 
animals consigned to the Angus sule from 
the herd of Anderson & Findiay, contain 
the blood of their grandly bred Pride and 
Erica bulls. The yearling bull Lord Fan- 
ific, is by the imported Pride bull Pac:fic, 
and out of a Queen Mother dam of the 
same strain as the champions and record- 
breakers Gay Lad and Lucia Estill He 
is a remarkably well bred youngster and 
also offers great possibilities on account 
of his superior individuality. Coquette 
15th of Allendale, is just two years oid, 
sired by the World’s Fair prize winner 
Bulalia’s Eric, a son of the renowned 
Heather Lad 24, and out of Coquette 
8th of Lake Forest, a descendant o* the 
imported cow Coquette 4th, whose daugh- 
ter,, Coquette llth, was champion fema:e 
in a class of 8 competitors at Smit: 
field, London show. This grand Coque‘te 
heifer is in calf to the imported Pride 
bull Pacific, a prize-winner at the Perth, 
Scotland, show and sale, spring of 1839 
Silvia 4th, a daughter of the Coquette 
bull Conqueror 2d, of Lake Forest, and 
the cow Silvia 2d, by Eros, unites the 
blood of the Ericas, Blackbirds and Co- 
quettes, and is in calf to the fine ‘m- 
ported bull Elberfeld, from the Ballin- 
dallah herd of Sir George Macpherson 
Grant. The fourth entry from the Al- 
lendale herd is the Fyvie Flower year- 
ling heifer Verbena 19th; also in calf to 
imported Elberfeld. 

D. K. Pearsons, Goldfield, Ia., con- 
tributes the bull Make Peacer, and three 
splendid females. Make Peacer is a son of 
the champion Lord Woodlawn and Math:a 
of Longbranch 2d, by the champion 
Heather Lad of Emerson 24d. Tis young- 
ster is one of the best of the get of the 
junior champion of the Transmississippi 
Exposition, and this is indeed high praise. 
A son of Lord Woodlawn, Woodlawn, 
was recently sold by Mr. L. McWhorte: 
for $1,750, and another son defsated a‘! 
comers at the Iowa State Fair this year. 
The Lord Woodlawn bulls are very su- 
perior and there are two of them con- 
signed to this exposition sale. Mr. Pear- 
sons also includes one of the two daugh- 
ters of Heather Lad of Emerson 2d con- 
signed to this sale. She is a Duchess of 
Easter Tulloch, and a beautiful breeding 
cow, just four years old. In the Pride 
heifer, Pride of Lakeside 2d, By the ii- 
lustrious sire Heather Blackbird, out of 
a dam by Golden Abbott, Mr. M. A. Mar- 
tin, Wall Lake, Ia., has certainly con- 
tributed a gem. She is a bea:tiful heifer 
and a half-sister to the champion over 
all breeds, Barbara McHenry 13th. Mr. 
Martin has also done the proper thing 
by the International Exposition sale in 
contributing the three-year-old heifer 
Maggie of Lakeside, by the celebrated 
Black Jam, and out of a dam that is a 
half-sister to the $2,000 cow in the Estill 
dispersion. Daughters of Black Jam are 
just about priceless, as the %wners cf 
this bull are selling no females from him 


After Abortion 


Breeding Powder. Used in connection 
with Hood Farm Abortion Cure it is the 
best means of preventing abortion. 

Two sizes each, $1 and $2.50. To any 





Cows should 
be_ injected 
with Hood 










Sale will commence promptly at 10 o’clock each day. 
ers from north of the quarantine can safely buy them. 


CGUDCELL & SIMPSON, SCOTT & MARCH, C. A. STANNARD, 


Independence, Mo. 


333333433333353/933333553S33953: 


GREAT 


COMBINATION SALE 
OF REGISTERED HEREFORD CATTLE 


To be held at the Northern Division, Union Stock Yards, 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS, 
TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, DEC. 17-18, 1901, 


By Gudgell & Simpson, of Independence, Mo.; Scott & March, of Belton, Mo., and C. A. Stannard, of Sunny Slope Farm, when 150 
head of registered Hereferds will be sold, consisting of 100 bulls and 50 heifers, ranging in age from 8 months to 3 years old. 
Forty of these cattle have been innoculated as a preventive for Texas Fever by Dr. Connaway of the Missouri Agricultural College, 
and a certificate from Dr. Connaway, giving the animal’s tattoo number, will be furnished with each animal. 
special interest to buyers from below the quarantine. The cattle to be sold in this sale are in nice thrifty condition and fair repre- 
sentatives from the herds consigning them. Among them are prize winners at the leading State and National Fairs of 1900 and 1901. 
As these cattle will sell in the Northern Division of the Stock Yards, buy- 
For catalogues, address Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, Mo. 


Belton, Mo. 





This should be of 


Emporia, Kan. ° 


AUCTIONEERS: Cols. R. E. Edmondson and J. W. Sparks. 





advanced in calf, or with calf at foot, 
ported bulls. 
The entire lot was selected under 


public offering. 


We shall leave nothing undone to 
sent a grand lot of cattle. 


Chas. W. Armour, 


For Estate of Kirk B. Armour, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARMOUR-FUNKHOUSER | 


Public Sale 


Hereford Cattle. 


Tues., Dec. 10, and Wed., Dec. 11, 1901. 
KANSAS CITY $10CK YARDS SALE PAVILION, 


We shall offer 90 head of American and Imported Hereford females, wel) 


and 25 head of American and im- 


an arrangement between the late 


Kirk B. Armour and James A. Funkaouser to make it form their greatest 


that end and pledge ourselves to pre- 


WRITE FOR CATALOCUE. 


James A. Funkhouser, 
Plattsburg, Mo. 








100 Herefords, 











‘CATTLE AS THEY COME FROM THE RANGE AFTER WINTERING OUT iN WASHINGTON COUNTY, MISS., 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


ON 








and Maggie of Lakeside presents a rare 
opportunity to secure one of the best of 
the get of this famous bull. Mr. Martin 
also includes the yearling bull Victor of 
Lakeside, bred by Mr. McWhorters, sired 
by a son of Duke of Marlborough, and out 
of a daughter of Victoria 3d, the dam of 
Clansman Chief, the great Escher stock 
bull; and Black Victor, the bull in service 
along with Gay Lad, in the herd of Mr. 
Mattinson of Ohio. Each corisignment of 
the 26 contributors to this great sale 
would justify having columns written 
about it. No such collection has ever 
before been offered to Angus breeders 
in this country. The individuals are 
absolutely choice and the catalog re- 
veals the fact that there are an even 
dozen of the record-breaking, champion- 
producing Queen Mothers, seven of the 
aristocratic Blackbirds, six of the re- 
nowned Heather Blooms, four of the 
historic Prides, and an equal number of 
the highly prized, high priced Drumin 
Lucys and all of the other famous speci- 
mens. Gay Lad, Gay Blackbird, Heather 
Lad 2, Heather Lad 4th, Heather Lad of 
Emerson 2d, Moon Eclipser, Ball’s Eclip- 
ser, Eulalie’s Eric, Young Wellington, 
Golden Abbott, Heather Blackbird, Mc- 
Henry Blackbird 6th, Lord Woodlawn, 
Imp. Pacific, Imp. Prince of Kerrera, 
Black Monarch of Emerson, Beau Ida 
and the Scotch bull Siberian and Field 
Marshal of Guisachan are among the 
noted sires. Write to W. C. McGavock, 
Mt. Pulaski, Ill., for catalog. 


THE HEREFORD SALE will be on 
December 4 and 5. We quote from wie 
Hereford catalog the following: 

“One year ago, on the afternoon of De- 
cember 5, when the auctioneers’ voices 
had ceased after crying the most suc 

cessful sale ever held under the auspices 
of the American Hereford Breeders’ As- 
sociation, the question uppermost in the 
minds of the Hereford enthusiasts was 
‘Can we equal this sale next year?’ The 
question was a serious one. The failure 
to do so, even with an offering of ap- 
proximately equal merit, would be taken 
by those dependent upon superficial signs 
only as an evidence of retrogression, a 
charge never before laid at the door of¥ 
the Hereford people. This catalog, how- 
ever, should settle any fears on that 
score. To those who have seen any num- 
ber of the cattle herein listed, have noted 
their numerous successes in the show 
rings of the three previous association 
shows, and realize that the ‘cream’ of the 
breed only is to be offered at this time, 
the question as before stated is answered 
most positively ‘tn the affirmative. 

“The sale is a proper climax for the 
series of 1901. The show season will be 
over. This is the occasion on which the 
successful breeders reap the reward for 
their arduous efforts. A standard of per- 
fection has been set, and in this catalog, 
offered for sale to the highest bidder, are 
some of the animals that have been re- 
peatedly declared to be the best Here- 
fords of the present day. A great of- 
fering of this kind cannot often be col- 
lected for sale at one time and place, and 
every effort should be made to attend it. 
“With reference to ages a more desir- 
able lot could hardly be offered. Of the 
29 bulls, 20 are yearlings, five are two- 
year-olds and four are over three years 








railroad or — tin U.8., 25 cents 
additional. C, I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 


old. Thirty-four of the 73 females to be 








| tamous sires and dams? 


sold are yearlings, 26 are two-year-olds 
and 13 are over three years old. It may 
not be unwise to call attention to the 
guarantee of each animal that is to lt 
sold in this sale. Each Hereford breeder 
consigning cattle is required to guarantee 
that every animal in his offer is a breeder, 
and if any animal sold in this sale fails 
in this respect, providing the subsequent 
treatment of the animal is reasonably 
favorable, and the secretary of this as- 
sociation is notified of the fact, the seller 
is obligated to return the purchase price 
of the animal and pay freight charges 
incurred by its return.” 

Write C. R. Thomas, Secretary, 225 
West 12th street, Kansas City, Mo., for a 
catalog. 


THE SHORTHORN SALE is the last 
of the series of sales for the year 
1901, to be made under the management 
of the American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, and will be held in the Live 
Stock Pavilion, Chicago, Ill., during the 
time of the International Show, Novem- 
ber 30 to December 7, 1901. The sale will 
begin at 1 o’clock p. m., Thursday, De- 
cember 5, and Friday, December 6. 

The catalog is sent forth with the posi- 
tive assurance that this offering is much 
better than that of any sale yet made 
under the management of the association. 
In this sale breeders have consigned some 
of the choicest specimens of their herds, 


Jand this should have been done in all 


former sales. Intending purchasers can 
visit this sale with the absolute guarantee 


|that they will find “‘plums’’ of the breed 
|that have been gathered from the “‘bon- 


nie braes’’ of Scotland and from some 
of the best herds of our own country, 
than which no country can produce bet- 
ter. The catalog presents a long galaxy 
of illustrious sires and dams that have 
impressed the Shorthorn on the history 
of domestic animals as no other breed has 
been impressed, and have made the breed 
in its best development, the synonym of 
beauty and symmetry. To what do the 
illustrious breeders of the past owe their 
honored places in history but to the fact 
that they were enabled by careful and 
intelligent selection to produce these 
The excellent 
foundation laid by them has been built 
upon and improved by their successors, 
and the result of that work, or a portion 
of it, is now offered to the public, with 
the belief that it will prove a source of 
beauty to all and with the hope that they 
will prove profitable to those who pur- 
chase. Send to B. O. Cowan, Asst. Sec- 
retary, Springfield, Ill., for a Shorthorn 
catalog. 

The sale being held at the Union Stock 
Yards, gives ample shipping facilities, 
and at the close of the same stock can 
be shipped without delay to any railroad 
point. 

Very favorable passenger rates will be 
given by all railroads. Ask your ticket 
agent for terms. 

Auctioneers—Cols. F. M. Woods, James 
W. Parks, R. BE. Edmonson and C. M. 
Jones. 


THE GENTRY BROS., Sedalia, Mo., 
are good people from whom to buy pure- 
bred Shorthorns, either of the Bates or 
Scotch breeding, that are worth the 
money asked for them. A trial order 
will prove this. f 








STOCK NOTES. 

SCOTT & FENNEWALD, prominent 
shippers of Audrain County, Mo., put a 
top on the beef trade with 18 steers aver- 
aging 1,286 pounds, at $6.25. Swift & Com- 
pany bought them. 

THE SHORTHORN SALE during the 
International Live Stock Show at Chicago 
will be on December 5 and 6, instead of 4 
and 5, as has been announced. Our read- 
ers will bear this fin mind. Note dates of 
each sale as given in another column. 





Cc, A. STANNARD, Sunny Slope Farm, 
Emporia, Kas., can furnish Herefords of 
any age and either sex, a single animal 
or in carload lots if wanted. You will 
find Mr. Stannard a pleasant man to do 
business with, and you will have a large 
and most excellent herd to make selec- 
tions from. A visit to Sunny Slope will 
never be regretted. 


THE NATIONAL HEREFORD EX- 
CHANGE. 





First Sale Held November 20-21, 1901, at 
the St. Louis National Stock Yards. 





T. F. B. Sotham, manager of the Na- 
tional Hereford Exchange, may well be 
satisfied with the eutcome of the first 
sale held under the auspices of the ex- 
change, which occurred at the St. Louis 
National Stock Yards, November 20-21, 
1901. 

The offering as a whole was of good 
quality, in breeding flesh mostly, with 
some splendid individuals which brought 
strong prices, and the average for the en- 
tire 112 head sold, $164.91, was quite satis- 
factory. The attendance was good and all 
seemed to be pleased with the sale. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the buyers and prices 
paid: . 

















No. Name. Price. 
1. J. G. Arbuthnot, Hayworth, Kan.$160 
2. J. R. Boyden, Neeleyville, Mo.... 9% 
5. J. M. Remes, Centralia, Mo...... 240 
7. W. E. Halsell, Vinita, I. T........ 110 
8. M. E. McGuire, Carbondale, Ill... 300 
9. M. E. McGuire ..... ecccccccnccccsoes MOD 
10. W. E. Halsell ..... Schexp ete +». 100 
ll. Sam Lazarus, St. Louis, Mo...... 90 
12. W. E. Halsell ........ Sennes paepanece 125 
138. W. E. Halsell ..... Fivededconst . 

14. A. R. Haven, Greenfield, Iil.... 

15. Sam Lazarus ........... denscistsone 230 
16. O. C. Hoover, Milton, Ill - 150 
27. FT.) Ge. APWURHMOE ood sceccccccd . ro 
3B. So Gs RERUNS Soe one Senecsccecesat 235 
19. D. W. Black, London, O........... 350 
20. W. E. Halsell 
21. Sam Lazarus 
22. W. E. Halsell 
23. Sam Lazarus : 

24. J. W. Robertson, Cobden, IIl...... . 170 
2. M. E. McGuire ..... Senciuss pesseos -- 6 
26. R. E. Hill, Morrisonville, Ml...... 105 
Sha. ieee SUMED <5 a6c50s ths dccdeivccss - 1% 
28. A. Leiwohe, Centaur, Mo..... cesses 100 
SR TW. TRI a dhs sccocisceccéccdvecul Mae 
30. M. BE. . 300 
31. W. E. 200 
3%. J. G. - 200 
35. J. 200 
36. Jos. Bunch, McClure, Ill........... 120 
37. Tom C. Ponting, Moweaqua, IIl.. 15 
38. J. G. Arbuthnot............ cereccces 900 


SAPHRASSLARRSBSRASSEAS 


a 7 eT ee A, Spee 
[NEL 0. s dysigtuatewacebacds 
. Grimmet, Palmyra, IIl....... 
. Darr & Son, Fairfield, Ill... 
MG «EL, is dha bbascdedekpowidbipes 
4B. J, We TROMOPIROR occ cccccccccsccencs 
. Jos. Meyers, Ellis ‘Green, IIl...... 
- Mrs. M. E. Haynes, Jerseyville, 
49. M. E. McGuire 
. M. E. McGuire 
51. Sam Lazarus 
. M. E, McGuire 
53. Sam Lazarus 
- Sam Lazarus 
5. D. W. Black 
J. W. Robertson 
. Ae rr errr ear 
E. B. Clark, Galconda, IIl.......... 
Sam Lazarus 
W. E. Halsell 
Sam Lazarus 
J. B. Hill, Roundhead, O............ 
J. W. Robertson 
J. A. Stewart 
J. M. Ream 

Fred Heitzig, 
E. McGuire 
E. McGuire 





. Sam Lazarus 
. W. E. Halsell 
. Frank Harland, Troy, Mo.......... 
. D. W. Black 
. M. EB. McGuire 
. M. E. McGuire 
. W. E. Halsell 
. L. EB. Wilson, Clebourn, Tex....... 
110. W. E. Halsell 
lll. A. J. Moore 
112. M. E. McGuire 
113. T. H. Darr 
114. M. BE. McGuire 
115. A. J. Moore 

116. Sam Lazarus 
117. W. E. Halsell 

118. M. E. McGuire 
119. Sam Lazarus 
51 bulls brought 
Average 
61 females brought 
Average’ 
112 head brought 

General average 


you to write 0. K. HARRY 
WORKS, St. Louis, 


Tanks, 




















If you feed and water stock, it will pa) 
STEE!I 
for their Dlustrated 
Catalog of Feed Cookers, Hog Troughs, 


80 Short-Horns, $= sold at Auction 
100 Aberdeen Angus. of the year. 


For Hereford Catalogues, 
Cc. R, THOMAS, Secretary, 
225 West 12th St. 


w,. Cc. McGavoc 


Sales during the Week of the 


INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
EXPOSITION, Chicago, Illinois. 


The “tops” of these three great beef breeds to be 
The Premier Beef Cattle sales 
Contributed to by the leading breed- 
ers, and under the management of the National Associations. 
ADDRESs: 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
For Aberdeen Angus Catalogues, 









For Short-Horn Catalogues, 
B. O. COWAN, Ass’t Sec’y, 
SPRINGFIELD, itu. 


» MT. PULASKI, ILL. 











PASTEUR 


COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 


VACCINE 








Single Blackleg 


TRADE-MARK 








Double Blackleg Vaccine | 
Blackleg Vaccinating Outfit 


Single Blacklegine 


Vaccine l Powder Form. 




















Bred and For Sale by 


M. 
M. Vaccine ready for use. 
= ~ a teeteesecserensccneneacs 3 _, Double Blacklegine | Each dose separate. 
Me  Meteies BLACKLEGINE”’ Biacklegine Outfit (Needle with handle), 50c. 
W. E. Halsell 
M. E. McGuire ~ Dip 
W. E. Halsell F/ 2, Disinfectant 
Dette Bros., Viessmann, Mo...... + * Feeding Compound 
> = go malt Dksevestes = Scour Cure (Alexander) 
78. A. R. Haven, Greenville, Il....... 135 “cox Virus for Destroying Rats 
Ts BA We GEE | cvcscccascdvcscecccceses 
80. W. E. Halsell ............ ALL WELL-KNOWN, SUCCESSFUL REMEDIES. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND 
81. M. E. McGuire PRooFs OF success. Free samp.Le of Die and DisinrecTANT SENT UPON 
83. W. E. Waiestl .2.:... Request. Beware OF DANGEROUS IMITATIONS OF OUR VACCINES. * 
8. J. W. Robertson 
%. W. B. Haleell ............ B@&Gke Kee Re SRGRASe Ve Rese 
GB. A... Bs. TIBVER » 0 ccveccccncee 
O.. TF. TR. BOGOR: .ccscsccces 
“S SI fords.” 
GRR, BR, CRRRR hnniccdcnscpccccs Oo r 
89. L. B. Martin, Chamois, Ill unny pe Here 0 S. 
i a GRO oh ccicvne cncccvcocescascsces TWO HUNDRED HEAD FOR SALB, consisting of 40 good 
92. M. E. McGuire cows 3 years old or over, 10 2-year-old heifers bred, 50 yearlin 
9%. W. E. Halsell aeee heifers and 100 bulls from 8 months to two years old. I wi 
ae ee Umea hss make VERY low prices on any of the above cattle. Write or 
ce a. come to see me before buying. 
SS. We: TB. TeadwOl .nicccnsese ‘ 
%. Tom C. Ponting Cc. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kanj 
97. A. R. Johnson, Seeley, Ill.......... 106 
98. David Crites & Son, Daisy, Mo.... 120 ss 
99. Sam Lazarus ........ccccccccscevscees 150 
io: W's nine, Coriaad, wi: | Registered Shorthorn Cattle 
101. J. W. Robertson 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 








ed by ORANGE DUKE 3rd, 158521. 
Call on or address 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE. 


Foundation of herd mostly of Bates breeding, Scotch Topped. Herd head- 


M. R. AMICK, GALHOUN, MO. 








Hereford Cattle! 


20 bulb and 20 heifers for sale, all registered 
choicely bred. Call on or address 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 


R. S. WILLIAMS, Liberty, Mo. 
Breeder of high-class Angus cattle. Zaire 17th, 
40653, a grandson of imp. Emlyn 13211, and famous 
Black Monk in service. Choice young bulls and 
females of the richest breeding and wey 
first class for sale. All leadine families represen‘ 
=100- 


-=Ab- SHORTHORNS 


In herd; young stock of both sexes for sale. The 
Oruickshank bull Duke of Hardson 123,967 at 
head of herd. W.H. H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo. 











Camp Creek Herefords 
Young stock for sale. Thepection invited. Oall or 
write, LOUIS WEHRMAN 


Truxton, Lincoln Co., Mo. 














CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 
SHORTHORNS. 

Gay Laddie 119,293 at head of herd. Young stock for 

sale. Oall or 


\. ite. 
WELL BROB., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


ENGLISH Red Potted Satie. 


blooded and extra 











fine stock. Pats orders solicited. 
L. K. . Dorchester, Greene Oo., Mo 


FOR SALE AT AUCTION 


on the 31st inst. Eleven American Cattle 
Club Jerseys, Females. For catalogue 
and particulars address, 


E. J. SMITH, Atty., 


Cameron, Mo. 


YOU DONT NEED THIS 
a 





TO GURE LUMP-JAW 
of remove Blood Warts and Tumors that grow on pigs 
Haresno meer tone boule cures tour ordinary? cases 
Leaves no ag 
’ 


prepaid. 
E. J. CARVER, Box 15, Colo, la. 





SHORTHORN CATTLE (ope sciccvea trom bess 
blood known to the breed, and Poland-Ohina hogs of 


the most approved strains, extra young cattle 
and ho resale; write your wants; visiters wel- 
ene | town on KE. O., Ft. Scott &M. 

. W. COX, 8. Greenfield, Me. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hi Angora Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabright chickens. Steck Sad eggs for sale. 
Call on or address 

J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


come; orm: 
Ry. 
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P LARGEST COW | 


od Peete hs saatonal Food Op. Aieeapolis, nn, “HTHRRATI “INTERNATIONAL a coe” 





and Sheep to grow very rapidly and makes 


Horses, 
500,000 Farmers. It isseld on a 





INTERNATIONAL FOOD Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 


Co. 
Dealers. It will make extra Growi: Tettening 
. It wi money in or . Owing 
tonic it _—_ or. Preventa Disease. It “13 safe versiahle medicine’ preparation 
wi Fattens 


A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK 






E WORLD \ 


[3 FEEDS 7: ONE CENT} 
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Vol. XV. of the “American Trotting 
Register” is now ready for delivery. The 
volume contains over eight hundred pages 
of pedigrees, etc., bound im same style as 
previous volumes. Sent prepaid on re- 
cipt of price, %. J. H. Steiner, secretary, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The performances of Dan Patch, Har- 
old H. and Royal R. Sheldon’are a great 
argument in favor of the hopples. Dan 
Patch, and an unsound horse, perhaps 
better, blemished, is in demand and $20,- 
000 already refused for him after he has 
won above $35,000. Royal R. Sheldon’s 
owner could undoubtedly obtain over $,- 
000 for him, yet few men would pay over 
$5,000 now, with his low record, for Har- 
old H. Another season and we shall have 
this trio in the 2:05 class, and if they have 
not been raced out during this long, ardu- 
ous campaign, we shall have some great 
racing at least for a few meetings. 


The race for the honor of being known 
as the greatest living sire this season is 
very close between those two great sons 
of George Wilkes, Onward and Red 
Wilkes, with the advantage on the side 
of Onward from present reports which 
show him to be the sire of 159 standard 
performers, to 158 by Red Wilkes, says 
“Horse World.’’ Both of these great 
horses are out of daughters of Mam- 
brino Chief, and they were foaled and 
kept most of their lives in close prox- 
imity. During their earlier years the 
race for fame between them was close, 


but as a rule Red Wilkes was the gen- | 


eral favorite. During the last few years 
Onward has gained ground, and the great 
showing his get made on the turf this 


year has caused many who heretofore | 


have not regarded his family with ex- 
treme favor to revise their opinions. It 


probably will be a long time before one | 


sire will again be represented by six bet- | 
ter performers than represented Onward 
this year. Onward Silver, 2:08; Cornelia | 
Belle, 2:10; Gracie Onward, 2:12; Iva 
Dee, 2:12%, all trotters, and the pacers, 
Major Mason, 2:09%, and Star Onward, 
2:154%. The six won a very large amount | 
of money during the season, and to-day 
Onward stands higher in the estimation 
of the public than he has ever stood 
since he first began to be prominent as 
a sire. 


Sphinx (2:20%) has been wonderfully 
successful as a sire. His dam, Sprite, by 
Belmont 64, was out of the famous brood 
mare Waterwitch by Pilot Jr. 12; 
dam by Kinkead’s St. Lawrence; second 
dam, Brenda, claimed to be a thorough- 
bred daughter of Oliver, and he by the 
world’s four-mile running race record 
breaker Wagner. Pilot Jr. was one of the 
most noted trotting brood mare sires of 
his day. Three of his daughters became 
very distinguished as producers, viz., Miss 
Russell, dam of Maud 8S. (2:08%), etc.; 
Midnight, the dam of Jay-Eye-See (2:10), 
ete., and Waterwitch. The dam of Miss 
Russell was Sally Russell, a strictly run- 
ning bred daughter of the famous old 
thoroughbred race winner Boston. The 
fame of Maud S. (2:08%) as a trotter, 
coupled with that of Nutwood (2:18%) and 
Lord Russell as perpetuators of trotting 
speed, has placed Miss Russell at the 
head of all the daughters of Pilot Jr. as 
a brood mare. Midnight inherited lots 
of thoroughbred through her dam, the 
thoroughbred Twilight, whose sire was 
the renowned runner and four-mile record 
breaker Lexington, by Boston. The sec- 
ond dam of Waterwitch as already stated 
was Brenda, a Woodburn Farm mare, 
that was always claimed to be thorough- 
bred, and there is not the slightest doubt 
that she was such. 

The team is the most important part of 
a farmer’s equipment. However intelli- 
gent his management may be, however 
skillful he may be in carrying out his 
plans, however good his machinery, to fit 
the soil, to sow the seed, to harvest the 
crop, he cannot attain the highest degree 
of success. This becomes true to a great 
er extent with every invention or im- 
provement of farm machinery enabling 
the farmer to apply horse power to work 
fcrmerly done. by man power, says the 
“National Stockman and Farmer.’ Once 
tie horse furniaied the power for trans- 
portation, and man furnished the power 
of farming, but now the horse’s chief 
vse is on the farm and the farmer’s work 
1s largely driving a team. There are cer- 
tain characteristics that belong to all 
good horses—farm horses and all others: 
Constitution, easiness of keeping, gentle- 
ness of disposition, action, etc. Every 
one who has driven a team knows that 
much better work can be done, with 
greater ease to driver and team and less 
loss from breakage of machinery, with an 
easily managed, well-disposed team than 
with one that is vicious or fretful. The 
farmer and his horse are co-laborers and 
unless they can work together, each do- 
ing his part faithfully and willingly, and 
each enjoying or at least having no aver- 
sion to the company of the other, some of 
the profit and much of the pleasure that 
ought to result from the labor will be 
lost. Action, too, is a very important 
quality for the farm horse, as well as for 
the roadster. In fact no horse has any 
business to be alive unless he has reason- 
ably good action. A farmer can do a 
much better job of work with the rapid, 
steady-walking team than with the 
slow, poking, weaving-gaited sluggards. 
A better furrow is turned in plowing, 
more clods are broken in harrowing. 
more weeds are killed in cultivating, with 
the rapid walker. In addition to this the 
time saved is a great item. The fast 
walking team can rest one day in the 





PAAR RE ae SEEN 
Horse Owners! Use 


Caustic 





week and yet do more work than the 
slow team, and do it better. In seasons 
of pressing work and uncertain weather 
the fast walkers are of immensely more 
value than the slow ones. 

BULL NOTES. 


E, Clement. 
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George L. Belcher of Carroll Co., Mo., 
calls attention to the fact that his horse 
Norberry 337438 did not appear among 
the successful stallions in Missouri. I 
am sure it was not because I had for- 
gotten him, because I am quite sure I 
never heard of the horse or his record. 
Norther was a great racing son of On- 
ward, but so far has not given us any- 
thing to remember him as a sire, while 
his brother, Truce, is represented by two 
fast pacers. I have no doubt that Norther 
would have made a successful sire if he 
had had mares enough with the blood of 
Strathmore, one of the greatest progen- 
itors of pacing speed in the Hambletonian 
family. 

Last week I spoke of the report in the 
“Horse Breeder’ that Tennessee Wilkes 
had come to Missouri. Mr. Monroe Miles, 
| who is from Tennessee, is one of those 
| who thinks that his native state has some 
| of the best horses in the world. The 
| Tennessee Hals have become famous, but 
neither in his purchase nor in his lease of 
a horse did Mr. Miles select one of the 
Tennessee Hals. Tennessee Wilkes is a 
strong horse of the Hambletonian type, 
only that his head is finer than any son 
of Hambletonian I have ever seen; he 
might easily pass for a son of that great 
progenitor. In color he is right, a rich 
bay with very wide flat bone, and two 
prominent white ankles behind, and seems 
to know nothing but trot. I clip ‘“‘Trot- 
wood’s” letter in the “Horse Review:” 

“Tennessee Wilkes is an unusually well- 

made horse, a trifle coarse, caused, per- 
haps, by his excessive muscular develop- 
ment. This development is so great as to 
make him look unblood-like, and in this 
I should judge that he was much like 
Red Wilkes. But it is a fact that his 
colts, at least all I have ever noticed, 
are exceedingly bloodlike and are very 
stout, too. 
“Up to the advent of Mazette, 2:04%, 
|Tennessee Wilkes did best on the warm- 
|blooded Hal mares, Roan Wilkes, 2:04% 
|(dam of Cooper’s Jug, by Tom Hal), Ar- 
|got Wilkes, 2:14%), dam Stella out of 
| Sweepstakes), Morelia, 2:10% (dam sister 
i/to Brown Hal), all being brilliant ex- 
amples. Argot Wilkes is a great young 
sire, having got The Bishop, 2:07%4%, and 
| ten other pacers. At present Tennessee 
| Wilkes has twenty-five in the 2:30 list, 
by his daughters are the dams of twelve. 
| Like all Tennessee stallions, the large 
| snasovity of his colts never see a trainer 
|or a track. 

“The other part of Mazette’s history is 
wrapped up in the pedigree of McEwea, 
2:18%. McEwen would not have been 
thought of if it had not been for the un- 
usual greatness of an almost obscure 
|mare that was found in Tennessee, named 
Mary M. But she proved to be one of the 
best brood mares in America, being the 
dam of four in the list, the grandam of 
twenty-three and the great-grandam of 
six, many of extreme speed. At the 
same time there was sent to Tennessee 








ably good, but obscure, horse called Mc- 
Curay’s Hambletonian. Suffice to say he, 
too, in Tennessee, proved to be the 
Hambletonian 10 of the trotting blood of 
the state. He won ten out of twelve 
races in his five-year-old form, and was 
second in the other two. Spending near- 
ly all of his short life of sixteen years 
unappreciated in Alabama, until he came 
to Tennessee, he never served a produc- 
ing dam or a mare with a record, and 
here he had but few. But he forced his 
way to prominence as the best son of 
Harold, and if he had lived a few years 
longer I think he would have equaled 
Belmont, his half-brother. No mistake 
was made when Mary M. was mated to 
him, producing the great sire McEwen, 
who in turn sired Marcola, dam of Ma- 
zette. 

“McEwen has proved himself to be one 
of the greatest of young sires, despite 
his short pedigree. This shortness was 
caused by failure to trace satisfactorily 
Bassinger, sire of Mary M., a fast trot- 
ter. This horse was stolen from Kentucky 
about the close of the Civil War, in one 
of the many raids, and his pedigree 
could never be established. But what- 
ever it was, his blood is a positive source 
of speed. He was, for his day, a fast 
trotter, and, while he had few chances, 
he sired Flora Ewing, dam of Percy, 2:13; 
Rowena, dam of Dallas, 2:11%; and others, 
The union of these two pedigrees made 
Mazette, 2:04%, who divides with Lady 
of the Manor the world’s record for pac- 
ing mares, and is the fastest mare of 
the year. As I said before, there is so 
little pacing blood in her pedigree that 
the wonder is where did she get the gait 
and her extreme speed at the pace from? 
Mazette was foaled in 189, and is now 
six years old. The first time I saw her 
was at the Ewell Farm sale in the spring 
of 1896, where the announcement was 
made that two days before she was twelve 
months old she paced an eighth in 15% 
seconds, a 2:02 clip! She was a nervous- 
looking, bloodlike filly of great beauty 
and speed. She was knocked off for a 
song (the bottom was out of horses, even 
that kind, then), to Jack Shackleford of 
Alabama, who traded her to T. 8. Bailey 
of Brockton, Mass. I have always thought 
Mr. Bailey deserved the bulk of the credit 
in the training of Mazette, as he drove 
her to a two-year-old record of 2:17%. As 
a four-year-old she went in 2:10%, and as 
a five-year-old she took a record of 2:07% 
at the time the world’s record for pacing 
mares of that age. Her full sister, Mata, 
took a four-year-old record of 2:20% at 
the time Mazette was a two-year-old.” 

Mr. Monroe Miles has purchased joint- 
ly with one of the Myers boys of the My- 
ers Milling Co., and Fred Lippman, a 
brother to Mazette. This colt Mark Ten, 
out of Marcola, dam of two full sisters, 
Mata, 2:21, and Mazette, 2:044; looks and 
acts like his sire. He shows no inclina- 
tion to pace, but is a plain strong trot- 
ting colt, and a sure trotter three years 
of age, and should add to Missouri’s rep- 
utation as a breeding state, as his sire 
now has % standard performers. One of 
the three sires with two in the 2:0 list, 
he is sure to be appreciated. Both will 
make seasons at Springfield, and the ad- 
vertisement of Tennessee Wilkes will at- 
tract attention throughout the West. It 
will appear as a holiday announcement 
in RURAL WORLD. 


Young’s Kidney and Nerve Powders for 
horses. Altrative, diuretic and tonic, will 
start the tired, wornout horse right. 25¢ 
a package at regular dealers. Mfd. by 
W. F. Young, P. D. F. 





Do you want an incubator? See adver- 
tisement of Sure Hatch Incubator Co., 
on page 8. 





via Alabama, from Kentucky, a remark- | 





| states.”’ 





TO THE JACK AND MULE MEN OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We are again 
approaching another World's Fair. At 
the suggestion of the management of the 
World's Fair at St. Louis in 193, the 
live stock breeders of America, who have 
formed’ stud books for their various 
breeds, held meetings in St. Louis, Mo., 
on August 30 and October 12, 1901, and at 
these meetings a committee was appoint- 
ed, representing the various breeds of 
registered animals, as well as those not 
registered. 

From this general committee, an execu- 
tive committee consisting of twelve was 
appointed to formulate plans for the show 
of the live stock, and classify the differe:.t 
breeds of stock and make classes for 
each breed, and report to the general 
committee. The undersigned was placed 
on this committee, over his protest, and 
was put in charge of the jack and mule 
department. And it now behooves us 
all to put our shoulders to the wheel and 
make this the grandest and most mag- 
nificent show ever had or seen in any 
age. 

The possibilities of this industry are yet 
in their infancy,and if we are to reap the 
harvest that is due us, we must spare 
no pains in getting the best stock in the 
country, and get it in the best shape, 
and let everybody take something to this 
fair. Don’t stand back and say that there 
will be plenty there without mine, but 
take yours and swell the number until 
we have an exhibition of 5300 jacks and 
1,000 mules. The American army mule 
is attracting the attention of the entire 
world, and no nation now will think of 
going to war without first seeing the out- 
look for the purchase of this animal. He 
seems to be indispensable in times of war 
as well as in times of peace. 

Some one will say, “aren't you com- 
mencing too soon?’ No! The jack and 
mule men are said to be slow to start, 
slow to travel, and it is said they get 
there after the feast is over. The classes 
will be arranged so that all sections can 
be represented, from the 12% hand pack 
mule to the 17 hand drafter. Special at- 
tention will be drawn to the army mule, 
and all his classes will be represented, 
and every quartermaster and purchasing 
agent of every government on the globe 
who can be reached, will be notified and 
invited to attend and inspect this dis- 
play of army mules. 

Think of these figures! Ten millions of 
dollars ($10,000,000) have been left in the 
United States lately by European govern- 
ments for army mules, Great Britain tak- 
ing the largest number. And now the 
papers inform us that one thousand (1,000) 
carloads are being shipped from the city 
of Fort Worth, in the state of Texas, for 
the use of the Government in her wars. 
Kansas City, St. Louis, New Orleans and 
a number of other places have shipped 
its thousands, until the mule is scarce 
and becoming an item of great export 
trade in the Union. 

Don’t be afraid to breed them. There 
will be demands for more than you will 
raise. Fact and figures tell the tale. 
Nearly every state in the Union has more 
or less mules, and in the great majority 
of them the mule is valued on an aver- 
age of ten $10) dollars higher than the 
horse. Is this not wonderful? Since you 
have your $25, and even $100 horses, and 
numbers galore walued at $1,000 to $10,- 
000, yet the mule with his even valuation 
is worth more than the horse per head. 

But one says, “this is in the mule 
But is Conneciicut a mule state? 
In that state horses are valued at $73.06 
and mules at $87.73 in 1900. Take the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in which is situated the 
capital of the nation, and mules are 
valued at $74.69, while horses are only 
valued at $67.93. This is the range gen- 
erally, and the data for the other states 
are not at hand, but will run about the 
same. Now if the mule can do this, 
when his dam is only bred in the country 
generally to the jack, when she is deemed 
too much blemished or unfit to breed to 
a horse, what could the mule do if he 
had the chance of having for his dam the 
best mares in the land, such as are bred 
to these fine horses? We don’t want these 
horse breeders to quit breeding, nor will 
they do it, for we are looking for better 
mares to get better mules from. Now 
if we can increase the value of the horses 
of the country, and bring them up to the 
valuation of the mule, then the country 
would be richer by $150,000,000, that is $10 
per head on her 15,000,000 of horses in the 
United States in 1890. 

The live stock of the U. S. in 1880 was 
one billion and five hundred million (1,500,- 
000,000 dollars), and in 189 it was two bil- 
lion and two hundred million (2,200,000,000) 
in round numbers, an increase of 50 per 
cent in ten years. Take the state of Il- 
linois, with her 1,135,000 horses in 1890, and 
put the valuation of the mule on them 
and you have a state richer by $13,350,000. 
These illustrations show the possibilities 
you may attain. Be sure to get something 
ready for the World’s Fair, and bring it 
there, and bring Susan and the children, 
for it is going to be the biggest show, 
the grandest display, and more of it than 
has ever been shown on the globe. 

Now, please write me what you have in 
this line, and commence getting it ready, 
and if you want any information along 
this line, write me and I will have your 
wants attended to at once. Newspapers 
favorable to this interest will please copy 
this article, as you are but forwarding 
the interests of your readers and making 
them more able to give you better and 
more “ads’’ and subscriptions. 

JOHN L. JONES, 
Columbia, Tenn. 
Member of the Executive Committee, in 
charge of the Jack and Mule Depart- 
ment. 








YOUR HORSE LAME? 


That's bad. Lame horses are unprofitable either 
for use or sale. ‘Don't have « lame horse. 
Cure him with 


«+ :KENDALL’S SPAVIN CURE... 
ail forms of Lamences. ” 


the Freliable 
Splints, Curbs, etc., and all 





FEEDING THE COLT AFTER WEAN- 
+ ING. 





There are colts and colts, as the saying 
goes, but the difference between the 


young growing horse is to a very large | 


extent due to the management and to the 
feeding, chiefly, says the entertaining 
writer H. 8. in the “Drovers’ Journal.” 
Colts are born, it is true; but to a large 
extent they are made by care and atten- 
tion, and of these the feeding is the most 
important. A young animal may be very 
justly compared with a plant. The seed 
may be of the best, but unless the culture 
is equally good the growth is stunted, 
and by continuance or neglect weeds are 
grown instead of healthy, profitable, vig- 
orous plants, The yoting animal of what- 
ever kind it may be is subject to this 
same natural law, and thus we see the 
best blood at times going back to a very 
low position, due to the neglect to which 
it is treated. It is worth while to men- 
tion this, for it is quite a common occur- 
rence to see the avoidable deterioration 
of well bred young animals due simply to 
this mistaken thought that blood will tell, 
as the saying is, and thus it is expected 
to stand good for itself, in spite of neg- 
lect and mistake. Blood, the truth is, 
represents years and generations of the 
best feeding, one generation inheriting 
the gains made by previous ones, which 
have been due to the most skillful feed- 
ing. So it will be a simple loss of money 
to pay high prices, which are only justly 
due for the services of a sire of high 
character, and then to think that inher- 
ited influence will work without sufficient 
feed to support it. 

But this mistake is often made, and we 
have seen an example of it in a young 
animal entered in a class of pure bred 
stock at an agricultural fair, which had 
been badly neglected, and simply became 
a bad example of what neglect will do to 
the best possible bred young animal. The 
owner of the animal, in revenge of what 
he was ignorant enough to think was a 
fraud upon him, stood by his unfortunate 
colt, and bitterly abused the breeder from 
whom the young thing had been bought. 
Knowing the blood, a purchaser got the 
animal, and by due attention fitted it for 
the next year’s exhibition, and secured 
the first premium for it as a yearling. 

This instance goes to show how blood 
will tell in two ways. It tells when it is 
ill-used, and just the same it answers to 
just and proper education. This word 
means leading up, in the true literal ver- 
bal sense, and it most truly illustrates the 
subject under consideration, that the 
young colt of good blood will respond 
only to the best treatment, and if the sire 
has been educated as highly as he has, 
the progeny of such a horse must needs 
be reared on the oom lines of scientific 
feeding. 

The question of kinds of grain foods, 
and whether these should be fed whole 
or ground, is of primary importance. Oats 
leads the list of grains, but a change of 
foods is exceedingly desirable, as it not 
only stimulates the appetite, but the di- 
gestion and assimilation as well. And 
just here it will be useful to understand 
the difference between these words diges- 
tion and assimilation; for there is a most 
important difference between them. 

An animal eats its food, chews and 
grinds it with its teeth, and makes it in- 
to pulp by mixture with the saliva which 
is truly the first of the digestive and sol- 
vent fluids of an animal. The teeth crush 
and grind the food, and the more palat- 
able this is the more is the flow of this 
fluid; thus with plea@ent food the masti- 
cation in the mouth is most perfectly 
performed, and as the saliva is a solvent, 
and a chemical fluid as well, the food 
thus thoroughly masticated has its starch 
to some extent changed into sugar by it, 
and so the food goes into the stomach, 
already partly digested, and this is one 


of the facts which should be duly consid- | 


ered by the feeder. 

Every animal loves a change of foods. 
It is possible for any animal to live on a 
single food, but it will never improve on 
it. Wild animals in a state of nature 
never improve. They are the same al- 
ways. They cannot improve; this is 
easily seen to be an impossible thing for 
them. But mankind only is an improving 
animal, and when civilized is constantly 
bettering his condition and improving 
everything he comes in possession of. 
And it goes without saying that this is 
the result of improved feeding, adding to 
the list of food substances, and as by im- 
proved feeding the stock grows slowly, 
every improvement is fixed by breeding, 
and so the process goes on. Feeding 
paves the foundation for training, and 
every gain is firmly fixed and made the 
basis for future gains. Thus it is our 
horses are constantly bettering their rec- 
ords in every way, and what has been ac- 
complished, impossible to think of only a 
few years ago, is only a starting point 
for future improvement. 

All our live stock has been subjected to 
the same instances. We have two-year- 
old cattle that weigh as much as the 
five-year-old steer did. Our cows at two 
years old yield more butter in a week 
than any average three of the stock of 
fifty years ago. Our lambs come to mar- 
ket under a year, and bring the value of 
two or three-year-old wethers of a gen- 
eration back. Of course this increases 
the profits of the breeders and feeders, 
and is equally an economy to the con- 
sumers of all the products of our farm 
stock. The lists of foods at command 
almost bewilder the scientific student, 
not to think of how the farmers and 
stock feeders are at a loss this or that, as 
being the .most effective, and thus eco- 
nomical, and so profitable. But at the 
same time education runs alongside of 
the train of mechanical and all other 
kinds of improvement, and as we gain in 
scientific information we apply it to prac- 
tical use, and so every gain in knowledge 
is equivalent to such economy in work 
that the profits of work increases, while, 
thanks to the value of this knowledge, 
the consumer gains his share of the bene- 
fits in lessened costs of the finished prod- 
uct. And in regard to our live stock in- 
terests, this advantage is perceived on 
every hand. For with improvements in 
horses, there are gains made in every 
line in our live stock. 

The beeves bring more to the farmer 
and feeder; the cows are yielding twice 
the profit of some years ago, and sheep 
and swine, even the poultry, has its share 
in the general improvement; and thus the 
world is the better for the great advance 
in knowledge. 

This is all a result of the modern appli- 
cation of the ultimate principle of econ- 
omy by which the art of feeding animals 
has been so greatly extended and by 
which our choice of foods is enlarged so 
much, and by the extension of the knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of foods which en- 
ables the feeder to vary the bill of fare 
of his live stock, and to economize in the 
cost of feeding; and thus reduce with 
profit the market values of all his animal 








products. The writer has to excuse him- 
self for extending the above remarks, but 
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they are made for the purpose of exciting 
a due interest in this most important sub- 
ject to the farmer, whose end in view is, 
of course, the profit he may make from 
the feeding of his stock. And in regard 
to the feeding of the young colt, we have 
to show how much is to be gained by the 
animal itself by scientific methods of 
feeding; how these contribute to the con- 
stant improvement of the stock, and at 
the same time may reduce the cost of the 
foods consumed. 


FLEMING BROS. STOCK REMEDIES. 





Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure, Fleming’s 
Spavin Cure and Fleming’s Fistula and 
Poll Evil Cure must be known by name 
at least to every reader, for these famous 
Stock Remedies are advertised in our 
columns. 

Fleming Bros., Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, are eminent chemists who be- 
lieve in a separate remedy for each 
class of disease they treat. The Lump 
Jaw Cure cures Lump Jaw, the Spavin 
Cure cures Spavin, and the Fistula and 
Poll Evil Cure cures these disease, so 
Fleming Bros. assert, and prove it by 
offering to refund all money paid if their 
medicine fails to cure. 

They inform us that so nearly universal 
is their success, that their refunds under 
the guarantee average only two-thirds of 
one per cent.~ That isto say out of 300 
cases they cure 298 cases. 

Our readers endorse them. We have 
never had a complaint. We believe in 
them and in their remedies, If you own 
a lumpy jaw cow or steer, a horse with 
fistula or Poll Evil, or have horses with 
spavin, curbs, ringbones, splints or any 
extraneous bony formations write Flem- 
ing Bros. for full information and a 
pamphlet with testimonials of cures, 
mentioning catalog No. % if you want 
to know about the Spavin remedy. Flem- 
ing Bros. are adding hundred of thou- 
sands of dollars annually to the wealth 
of American farmers and stock owners 
by curing as they do scores of thousands 
of afflicted animals. 





SOME FINE HORSEFLESH. 


Major G. M. Tiffany of Moscow Mills, 
Mo., returned home last Friday from 
a visit to horse centers. in several neigh- 
boring states. Last May, while on a 
similar visit, he purchased from Hon. 
John C. Sharpe of Jackson, Mich., three 
standard four-year-old mares, which he 
left in that state during the summer on 
account of the drouth, and his recent 
trip was made for the purpose of bring- 
ing them home. It is safe to say that, 
while there may be finer individuals, a 
millionaire could not buy better blood. 
We give a brief description of the ani- 
mals: 

Flora M., a bay mare by Hillside 
Chief 30761, by Sentinel Wilkes, by the 
famous George Wilkes 579, he by old 
Hambletonian 10, the foundation of Amer- 
ican trotting stock. Flora M.’s dam Flora 
B., by Duke of Crawford 3057, second 
dam by Black Bashaw, third dam a thor- 
oughbred. 

Birdie Sharpe, a black mare, also by 
Hillside Chief 30761; first dam Bird, a 
famous brood mare, standard and reg- 
istered in Vol. 14; she by Mambrino 
Waxy, by Clark’s Chief 89, by Mambrino 
Chief 11; second dam by Marshall Chief 
452. Third dam thoroughbred. 

The third animal of the lot is Hillside 
Belle, a bay mare, by Ira Nutwood 6101, 
son of Ira Wilkes 5916, by George Wilkes 
579. The dam of Ira Nutwood was Nora 
Nutwood, by the Great Nutwood 600, who 
has produced more trotters than any 
other sire. Nora Nutwood’s dam was 
Nora Medium, by Happy Medium 400. It 
will be noticed that the breeding of 
this mare traces in blood lines to every 
known champion of producing trotting 
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blood in America. No mare can be high- 
er bred than Hillside Belle, 

It will be seen from the above partially 
tabulated pedigrees that there are very 
few mares in the country possessing any 
higher or more noted blood lines than do 
these three recently brought into our 
country by Major Tiffany for breeding 
purposes. Two of these mares have been 
bred to the famous Michigan‘ stallion 
William H. Cassidy, by Young Jim, the 
famous producing son of the mighty 
George Wilkes. The other has been bred 
to a developed son of Sentinel Wilkes. 
The produce from these mares should 
prove extremely valuable, and we hope 
that the owner may not only find his 
venture a profitable one, but by ex- 
ample induce others of our farmers to 
breed better blood. 

The three mares were shipped to St. 
Louis in a special car at a cost of $110 
and were accompanied by a trainer from 
Hillside Stock Farm, Jackson, Mich. The 
owner and Jos. B. Wells received them 
there and brought them through to Mos- 
cow Mills by road. Major Tiffany also 
purchased two or three younger animals, 
which he will leave in Michigan until 
spring.—Troy (Mo.) Free Press. 
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One ounce of Green Mountain Whiskey goes 
farther than two ounces of any other—this is 
what the U.S. Gauger, who knows what he is 
talking about, says. It is prescribed by physi- 
cians in their private practice, and is taken by 
doctors themselves, because of its pur ty and 
utter absence of all health-destroying sub- 
stances. It is distilled from choicest small Penn- 
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Jacks, Jennets and saddle Studs for sale. 
LONE RETREAT STOCK FARM, Lawson Mo. 
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1 4 Staitios & 1 Jack 
. L. BECKLEY, Coulterville, Ml. 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE 
Good young bulls forsale. Carlinville, Il. 








FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, 

One black Percheron stallion coming 3- 
year-old, broke to drive and a prize win- 
ner at two county fairs. Also one black 
jack 6-year old, and excellent breeder and 
can show plenty of his colts to prove his 
breeding qualities; reason for selling is 
that I have too much other business to at- 
tend to. For patioulars address 

CHAS. SCH Freeburg, Mlinois. 
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FAULTS. 








Instead of seeking other's faults, 
Each should look to his own; 

For then less cause he'd find to cast 
At them a single stone. 


The mote that’s in our neighbor's eye, 
However plainly seen, 

Might be as nothing could we 
Within our own the beam. 


note 


Hence, one and all should weigh with 
care 
The harm their 
And not of others always speak, 
Although they know ‘tis true. 


FRED O. SIBLEY 


words may do, 


Ostego Co., N. Y. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
FROM PEARL M 


My Kenilworth ivy is just as pretty as 
it can be, many thanks to the one who 
sent me the seed. I wish she would 
write The “star flower” is well worth 


cultivating. We got our seed from Penn- 
slyvania. One plant of the star flower 
had in a bed grew until it measured 
in height five feet and five inches. One 
leaf that I measured was 22 inches in 
length and 13 inches in_ breadth. I 
counted 57 perfect flowers; they are 
white and grow tube shaped, and the end 
of the flower forms a perfect star. 

The chrysanthemums are here, the red 
and the white and the yellow, that shines 
with the sun’s own light. Surely they | 
are a beautiful sight. Our white ones 
are mostly monthlies and can be grown 
from slips. 
my sweet violets as faithfully as a moth- 
er would care for her child. 
who is teaching in Fort Worth, Texas, 


we 


sent them to me last April. They 
booked to bloom this November. In the 
summer I1 protected them from the/| 


fierce rays of the sun, and now I cover 
them from the frost. 

You will begin to think flowers are all 
I care for, but there are many other 
things I love, for instance, weeds and 
English sparrows. Did you ever examine 
the leaf of the common ragweed? It is 
beautiful. A friend of mine once said 
concerning a boy: “You might as well 
take a rag weed and cultivate it, and 
try to make something out of it, as to 
try to make anything out of that boy.” 

I looked the rag weed up for its good 
qualities. I examined the leaves—there 
could be nothing prettier. I laid a leaf 


down and traced it on white paper; then 
I transferred it to muslin and worked 
it with a chain stitch in red, and con- 


cluded there could 
out of a rag weed. 
that rag weed tea was very 
bowel trouble, but I never tried that, so 
I could not recommend it. But I have 
hopes that the boy will yet amount to 
something. 

When I was visiting a friend in Ohio 
she showed me some variegated rag weed 


An old lady told me 


that was pretty enough to adorn any 
yard. It made me think of “Snow on the 
Mountain,”’ only the mingling of the 


white and green seemed prettier. 

And the birds—the pretty English spar- 
rows are the only ones thal come near 
the house now. They will hop along 
from one paling- to another until they 
reach the well-house, then hop down to 
the pan that covers the top of the til- 
ing, for a drink. The water dripping 
from the bucket, when it hung up, 
is enough for a drink for the birds. One 
day I was alone (the water is too hard 
for me to draw), and I did not think of 


is 


the birds until ‘way in the afternoon; 
then I carried some water out and 
poured it in the pan. It made me think 


Africa, who, 
a statue 
them to 


of Mrs. Kruger of South 
when the people were making 
representing her husband, told 
make the top of the hat hollow, 
er an indenture in it, so as to hold 
water for the birds. We anxiously await 
the Thanksgiving postal cards. 


PEARL M. 
We are glad of Pearl M.’s delight in 
finding beauty in all things. So many 
of us are prone to see the marks of 


We 
for these helpful | 


imperfection and the defects in life. 
thank you, Pearl M., 


words. We hope that you may find many 
opportunities to speak them in_ these 
columns. 
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GOD'S ACRE. 


Why is it that people living in 
country neglect their burying piaces so 
much? Everything to beautify them is 
at hand, but almost always they are 
left to neglect and decay. 
are rotted down, cattle grazing 
where they will. It is a dreary, 
late looking place. Not much wonder 
that the school children scamper by it, 
by day, nor that their elders uncon- 
sciously quicken their pace if they are 
passing at night. 

How different it in the city, where 
every flower and shrub has to be bought. 
There on Saturdays at the markets you 
see people of all classes buying flowers 
to take next day, Sunday, to the ceme- 
tery. The rich woman, 
is waiting while she selects rare plants 
and blooms; and the poor mother who 
will have to economize for days to pay 
for the violets that she is buying for her 
baby’s grave. Here they meet on equal 
terms; glances pass between them, for 
they share the same unspoken sorrow 
in each other’s heart,-the empty arms, 
the aching pain that never stills. Sunday 
the street cars are crowded with people 
going out to the cemeteries. Whole 
families sometimes are carrying sprink- 
ling cans, trowels, etc., for Sunday is the 
only day the father can spare. How they 
dig, and weed, little tots and all, for it 
is a labor of love, and all around are 
others engaged in the same way. 

Sometimes old friends meet after long 
absence. A glance at the grass-grown 
mounds answers the question their lips 
hesitate to put. Then there is much to 
tell of the happenings of parted years, 
and the loved ones who “are away.’’ God 
grant we may rest as calmly when. our 
work, like theirs, is done. As evening 
draws on each returns home, cheered and 
hopeful, for have not the flowers, even 


in tt 


is 


I have watered and cared for | 
A friend | 


are | « 


be something made ;« 


or rath- | 


the | 


The fences | 


deso- | 


whose carriage | 
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the leaves, whispered of the resurrection 
and of Him who hath taken our be- 
loved to dwell with Him for evermore? 
Now, why can not we country folks 
imitate city ways in this respect? The 
flowers and shrubs we have, The time? 
Yes, I know; but one day in every six 
months would keep our “God's Acre” in 
such order that it would be a comfort 
to visit there. Just to clear out the 
weeds, repair the fences, 
ily plant a few hardy flowers, would 
work wonders. Very soon all our sweet- 
blooms would go there. And in the 
lone watches of the night, when our 
thoughts are with those .gone before, 
| will it not bring heartsease to think of 
their resting places, where the nestling 
birds chirp in their sleep, and softly, 
| lovingly, the moon looks down as if in 
, benediction on each flowered-grown 
mound? MARY SHAW. 
Jefferson Co., 


est 


Mo. 
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OUR DREAM OF CLIFFLAND. 





These long winter evenings 
sitting by the parlor stove in 
}den, luxuriating in its warmth, 
;“*the latest literature of the 
cluding the 


we 
our 


enjoy 


day,” iIn- 


|cellent articles in the “Home Circle.’’ We 
}greet the old 
with a hearty 
a volume of thought in 
We pause to ask what has 
“Rosa Autumn?” Have seen 
from her pen for a long time. 


welcome. There is always 
every 
become of | 
nothing | 


As we gradually glide away into dream- | 


land our mind reverts to those days of 
long ago when amidst the density of the 
}solitude surrounding the Cave and Hol- 
low: 


“The 
At 


and— 


oak and birch, 
noontime there 


with mingled shade 


a twilight made,” 


No murmur wakes the solemn still, 
Save the tinkling of a fountain rill.” 


good for | 


Then it was that so many thrilling ep- 
isodes occurred, much of which has come 
down through the long vista of years 
in tradition and are but romance to the} 
people of to-day. The participants in 


those incidents have run their race for | 


good or evil and passed over to the other 
shore. 

Some of the scenes already narrated 
and others of still more thrilling interest 


yet to be told, rise before us in vivid pic- | 


tures, and, though we have the best evi- 
dence confirming their reality, we can 
scarcely 
line of to-day that so many startling ev- 


ents have marked the pages of its his- 


tory, yet in those days 
“It was a wild and strange retreat, 
As e’er was trod by outlaw feet.” 


land as we take up the threads of tradi- 
|tion and weave into story the many- 
/hued strands of human experiences and 
| the strange fatalities that so universal- 
lly overtook the evil doers, it is but an- 


other proof that “Truth is stranger 
|than fiction.” 
already occupied suffi- 


| But we have 
| clent (perhaps too much) space with 
our dreams, We are awake to the re- 
alities of the present hour and compare 
the changed aspect that civilization has 
| wrought in the surroundings of this far- | 
famed region, and while cogitating, lis- 
ten to the wind’s weird-like noise as it 
{whistles around our den, and wonder 
|why such things have been, and of the | 
magic wand that has produced so great | 





la change. DYPE. 
Effingham Co., Ill. 
[ presume Dype has seen the letter 
recently published from Rosa Autumn. 


We regret that this one from Dype has | 
been delayed.—Editor. 





A SUNSHINY WOMAN. 





The trained nurse adjusted her cap and 
|retied her snowy apron. Yes, she said, I 
\it comes from a habit patients have of 
|thinking that they are the only 
|folks in the world. 
|symptom and gloat over every pain as if 
| the disease were a new one and they 
had just discovered it. 

The patient I have now is not of that 
kind. She is old and deaf, and bedrid- 
den with an agonizing disease. She said 
|to me to-day: 
| “Life is so gocd! I hope you will get 
|}as much happiness out of it as I do, when 
you are as old.” 

“Life good!” I said. “But you have 

|been sick for many years.” 
“Yes, but who ever had such a pleasant 
!room to be sick in? I can look out at 
the sky and mountains from this window. 
I might have had only smoky roofs out- 
side.” 

“But,” I said, ‘you can’t hear with- 
out this trumpet.”’ 

“But I can see! The mountains change 
so; they are always company.” 

“You have so much pain,’’ I insisted 
“that I should think you wouldn’t care 
for the mountains.” 

“Why, I don’t have half the pain some 
people have! Some days there will be 
nearly an hour that I don’t have a twinge 
and I lie here and look at the sun and 
the hills and thank God. Life is so good 
and beautiful.” 

The effect of those who come in con- 
tact with such patience and genuine 
submission to the ineyitable cannot fail 
to be of lasting benefit, and make life 
better worth living.—Selected, 





and each fam- | 


bright and familiar pages of | 
the RURAL WORLD, especially the ex- | 


and the new contributors | 


sketch. | 


realize in the uneventful rout- | 


see a great deal of misery, but most of | 


sick | 
They discuss every | 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
AN INVITATION TO CALL, 





If any of our Home Circle writers, or 
any of the RURAL WORLD contributors 
attend the poultry show at this place next 
month, December 13-15, I would be very 
glad to see them at my home, No. 1002 
Macanalley street. If we all had RU- 
RAL WORLD badges I could go in the 
erowd and pick them out and introduce 
myself; but as we have not, I hope they 
Will come to see me. I read all depart- 
ments, and would like to meet the poultry 
and other writers as well as those of the 





Home Cirele. 
|} I want to ask again for “Mambrino 
| Junior; he. seems to have disappeared, 
| also the “Parson; no one else can fill 
| his chair. 

What an interesting addition to the 
Home Circle “‘Dype” is proving to be. 
We are glad he came in, and hope others 


step around to 


of 
the 


the front-page will 
family quarters. 





1 felt as if I had lost a personal friend 
in the death of Judge Miller, though | 
had never met him; he was so kind in 
his advice to us when we came to Mis- 
souri, that I feel indebted to him yet. I 
had hoped to meet him, but will now 
have to wait until the great Reunion. 

Keep my street number in mind. 

LOUISE J. STRONG, 

Chillicothe, Mo. Wife of Sorghumite, 
JACKSON AND THE CLERK. 
| A gentleman in Pennsylvania has a 


queer document which came into his fam- 


ily’s possession many years ago, and 
shows an interesting phase of Andrew 
| Jackson’s character as well as a glimpse 
of the simple times of his presidential 
term. 

It appears that a clerk in the Stste De- 
partment contracted a tailor’s bill for 
$64.50, and the tailor, finding himself un- 


ableto collect the amount, laid the matter 
before the President in an appealing let- 
ter. 

; Jackson promptly decided that this was 
|/a matter to which he must attend person- 
ally; so he transmitted the tailor’s letter 
}to the Secretary of State, with the strong 
| recommendation: 


cozy | 
reading | 


| “Referred to the Secretary of State. If 
fon inquiry the fact stated be true, unless 
}the clerk pays up his debt let him be 


| forthwith discharged. 

“The Government would become a par- 
ty to such swindling provided it permitted 
}its officers to become indebted for neces- 
jsaries and not see that they paid their 
debts out of their salaries. 

“Honest men will pay their debts; dis- 
honest men must not be employed by the 
Government. Pe 

“This case is referred to Amos Kendall 
Esq., on $10 per month being secured tu 
|C. E. Kloff, Mr. Gooch to be continued in 
| his office. A. J.” 
| —Youth’s Companion. 





“WILL YOU TAKE A SHEEP?" 





An old farmer, about the time that 
the temperance reform was beginning to 
exert a helpful influence in the country, 
said to his newly hired man: 

“Jonathan, I did not think to men- 
}tion to you when I hired you that I 
think of trying to do my work this year 
|without rum. How much more must I 
give you to do without?” 

“Oh,” said Jonathan, “I don’t care so 


much about it; you may give me what 
| you please.”’ 

“Well,” said the farmer, “I will give 
|you a sheep in the fall if you do with- 
out rum.” 

“Agreed,’’ said Jonathan. 


| The eldest son then said, ‘‘Father, will 


you give me a sheep, too, if I do without 
rum?” 
“Yes, Marshall, you shall have a sheep 


if you will do without.”’ 

The youngest a stripling, then 
said, “Father, will you give me a sheep 
if I will do without?” 

“Yes, Chandler, you shall have one also 
if you will do without.” 

Presently. Chandler spoke again, 
“Father, hadn't you better take a sheep, 
too?"—Glad Tidings. 
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To darn table linen, spreads, etc., re- 
| move the foot from the sewing machine, 
place the thin place or hole in an em- 
| broidery hoop very firmly. Then stitch 
it back and forth one way; then turn and 
|darn it across the other way, and you 
|won't know where it was darned. Use 
| thread to match the texture of the cloth. 


| APPLE RECIPES. 
| APPLE FRITTERS—Peel the apples 
jand take out the core with core cutter, 
ic ut across in thick slices, dip in sugar 
j}and let them lie for one hour. Dip the 
| Slices in batter and fry until a light 
|}brown color. Dip again in sugar and 
' serve. 

APPLE VINEGAR—Throw into a jar 


from time to time the parings and cores 
(if sound}, add enough soft water to cov- 
er and one cup of sugar or molasses to 
each six to eight quarts of water; 


cover 


with a netting to keep out insects and 
keep in a warm place. 

| GLACED APPLES—Partly stew large 
|whole apples. Remove from the liquid 
j}and bake them until done. Add sugar 


| to the liquid in which the apples were 
| cooke d and boil down to the candy 
| Stage, about the crack degree. Place the 


| baked apples in the dish in which they 
|are to be stewed and pour the hot syrup 
}over them. Wauen cold they will be 
}eoated with a soft candy, their appear- 
ance improved thereby. 





DON’T HUNT TROUBLE. 


Honey, ef you looks fer Trouble, 
You kin fin’ him, sho! 

Ef you hunts, you'll fin’ him double 
Sneakin’ roun’ your do’. 


He’s so glad tow hab you know him; 
Up he’ll hang his hat— 

Stay fo’ebeh—less you show him 
You'll hab none ob dat! 


Now I gwine tow tell you—suttin— 
(Larnt it yea’s ago) 

Ef you drap yore winnow-cuttin’, 
An’ shet tight yore do’, 

He sune tire ob payin’ ‘tention 
Whar he am despised; 

He's just Trouble—year me mention 
When he’s reco’nized! 





—Success. 
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THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant. Clean, Easily Applied. Absolutely Odorless, 





‘Pleasant Dreams” 


Cries the young maid to her mother, as 
she retires to rest, The mother smiles, 
but sighs. She knows that the pains 
that rack her will not stop for darkness, 
and that if she 
sleeps her dreams 
will only be echoes 
of the sufferings 
of the day. 

Why not sizep 
soundly and rise 
refreshed at morn- 
ing, with strength 
and courage for 
the day’s duties? 
Weak, nervous 

sufferers 
; backache, 
bearing-down 
pains, and other 
womanly ail- 
ments, have found 
a perfect cure in 
Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescrip- 
tion. It heals the 
womanly diseases 
which cause the 
pains and nervousness, It makes weak 
women strong and sick women well. 

"I deem it my duty to omnes my heartfelt 
prattece for having been the means, under 

rovidence, of restoring me to healt, ” writes 
Mrs. B. H. Munn, of Springhill, Leon Co., Fla. 
‘For nearly two years I suffered from female 
weakness so I could not stand on my feet an 
length of time; could ‘warcely walk at all. 
Appetite was much impaired; I had bearing- 
down sensations; can’t express how badly I 
did feel. Had tried several kinds of medicine 
which did me little or no good. At last decided 
to try Dr, Pierce's Favorite Prescription. I had 
not taken all of two bottles before I saw it was 
benefiting me, so I continued to take it until I 
had taken seven bottles, when I felt entirely 
cured. Did not feel a touch of my old com- 
plaint. It has been over a year since I took 
your medicine, and I can truthfully say that 
a health has been better for the last year than 

ad been for four years previously. 

You may publish this as a testimonial.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in paper covers, is sent free on 
receipt of 21 one-cent ae to py 
expense of mailing only. dress Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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BOYLESS TOWN. 





A cross old woman of long ago 
Declared that she hated noise; 
“The tewn would be so pleasant, 
know, 
If only there were no boys.” 
She scolded and fretted about it till 
lier eyes grew heavy as lead, 


you 


And then, of a sudden, the town grew 
still; 
For all the boys had fled. 


And all through the long and dusty street 
There wasn't a boy in view 

The baseball lot where they used to meet 
Was a sight to make one blue. 

The grass was growing in every base, 
And the paths that the runners made; 
For there wasn't soul in all the 

place 
Who knew how the 


a 
game was played. 


The dogs were sleeping the livelong day; 
Why should they bark or leap? 

There wasn't a whistle or call to play, 
And so they could only sleep. 

The pony neighed from his lonely stali, 
And longed for saddle and rein; 

And even the birds on the garden wall 
Chirped only a dull refrain. 

The cherries rotted and went to waste— 
There was,no one to climb the trees; 

And nobody had a single taste, 
Save only the birds and bees. 

There wasn't a messenger boy—not one — 
To speed as such messengers can; 

If people wanted their errands done 
They sent for a messenger man. 


There was little, I ween, of frolic and 
noise; 
There was less of cheer and mirth; 
The sad old town, since it lacked its 
boys, 
Was the dreariest place on earth, 


The poor old woman began to weep, 

Then woke with a sudden scream; 
“Dear me!” she cried; “I have been 
asleep, 
And, oh, dream!” 


—Selected. 


Poultry 


LINCOLN COUNTY, MO., POUL- 
ASSOCIATION will hold its third 
annual exhibition at Troy, Mo., Decem- 
ber 3-5, 1901. The copy of the catalog 
which has just come to hand indicates 
very clearly that it will be a good show. 
We suggest to our readers in Lincoln and 
adjoining counties that they send to Sec- 
retary Stuart L. Penn, Troy, Mo., for a 
copy of the catalog and arrange to at- 
tend. 


what a horrid 
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NO ST. LOUIS POULTRY SHOW THIS 


YEAR. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Will you 
please announce through your columns 
that St. Louis will have rto show this 
year? This conclusion was only arrived 


at last week, after careful consideration 
by the officers of the St. Louis Fanciers’ 
Association. It may not be out of place 
to offer an explanation for this action. 

In the first place it costs a great deal 
of money to properly conduct a show in 
a large city, our expense having been 
upward of $15,000.00 for the last seven 
shows, and this, too, after a eareful,ac- 
count was*kept of the expenses of each 
show, and economy exercised wherever 
possible. 

We have had splendid support frem the 
poultry press and exhibitors, but the 
door receipts have been simply awful. 
The people of St. Louis apparently do not 
care to see a winter poultry show. I say 
a winter poultry show because we have 
a large poultry exhibit every fall at the 
St. Louis Fair, which is very largely 
attended, and it looks as though the peo- 
ple see there all they want to see. 

We feel that we have made an envia- 
ble record in conducting a first class 
show upon strictly business principles, 
always paying all obligations promptly 
and in full, and when the shadow of 4 
doubt arose as to our being able to con- 
tinue to do so, we preferred to step 
aside for one year at least, rather than 
go ahead and take the chances of get- 
ting into a hole from which it might be 
difficult to extricate ourselves with honor 
and dignity. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that there 
will be a poultry show at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair in 198. Everything in con- 
nection with this World’s Fair is being 
planned on the most elaborate scale, not 
the least of which will be an exhibit of 
the “‘feathered world” such as has never 
been seen before. Very respectfully, 

HENRY STEINMESCH. 


THE AMBPRICAN BUFF LEGHORN 
CLUB AT THE PAN-AMERICAN. 





A meeting of the American Buff Leg- 
horn Club was held in connection with 
the poultry display at Buffalo, N. Y.. 
on Friday, October 25th, at *2 p. m., in 
the Agricultural Building. The meeting 
was called to order by the president, 
Chas. L. Thayer, and was one of the 
largest and most enthusiastic ones ever 
held by the club, there being members 
present from Hlinois, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Canada and 
Michigan. 

The members present reported that the 
demand for good stock has never been 
better, and that their stock was improv- 
ing each year. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Chas. L. Thayer, Chicago, 
Iil.; Eastern vice president, Harry M. 
Lemon, Watertown, N. Y.; Western 
vice president, Eugene N. Lacey, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; secretary and treasurer, 
Geo. 8. Barnes, Battle Creek, Mich. Hon- 
vice presidents: James Dundas, 
Deer Park, Ont., Can.; F. E. Olson, Gal- 
va, Ill.; C. A. Darling, Hopewell, N. J.; 
Richard Jones, Venetia, Pa.; B, F. His- 
lop, Milford, Il).; George F. Curtis, Fen- 
ton, Mich. Executive Committee: Aug 
D. Arnold, Dillsburg, Pa.; Thomas Peer, 
Fairfield, N. J.; James Dundas, Deei 
Park, Ont., Can. 

The Executive Committee decided to 
offer a fine silver cup in each state where 
there are ten members of good standing. 
Cup to be competed for by members only. 

H. E. Lemon moved that the elegant 
cup offered at the Pan-American by the 
Club be awarded to James Dundas, of 
Canada, and the same was presented to 
him by President Thayer. This the 
first Club cup that has ever gone out- 
side of the states. 

It was gratifying to the Club to notice 
the grand display of Buff Leghorns on 
exhibition, and more so when it was 
discovered that as to numbers and qual- 
ity none of the old time Leghorns were 
in the lead at all, and some were far be- 
hind. The Club is on the gain and de- 
sires to have all true fanciers become 
members. Send your name in at once 
and get on the list of membership that 
will be sent out by the Club to all breed- 
jers in the United States and Canada. 

GEO. 8S. BARNES, Sec., 
Creek, Mich. 
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PROFIT IN FOULTRY. 





To my mine there are few departments 
of the farm which yield a better return in 
proportion to the amount of money in- 
vested than the poultry yard, says G. H. 
Burnett in the ‘Practical Farmer.”’ 

I will give a few figures from our own 
experience which seem quite satisfactory. 
Last winter we had fifty hens and pullets, 
many of latter quite late hatched. From 
December 1 to June 30 we sold 327 dozen 
of eggs for $41.81. Besides no account was 
taken of eggs used for table use in the 
family or for setting. The price received 
was also unusually low, the highest being 
only 22 cents, while some were sold as iow 
as 10 cents per dozen. The hens were Ply- 
mouth Rocks, which I consider the best 
breed adapted to Northern winters, amd 
possess more good qualities than any oth- 
er breed. They are good winter layer., 
make good sitters, mature early and are 
of fair size for market. 

There are few farmers but who could, 
with a little additional effort, keep double 
the number of fowls. The expense of a 
new poultry house would be the only cash 
outlay, and the returns of a single winter 
would more than pay this. Besides the 
labor of caring for 100 fowls would be lit- 
tle more than tending half that number. 
It requires no great skill to make a clear 
profit of $1.50 on each hen, and with a 
flock of 100 means a welcome addition to 
the family income. The results obtained 
by us were only ordinary, and only what 
anyone can do; but they show a large 
margin of profit after counting the feed 
bill and labor of tending them. When we 
consider that the fowls only represented 
an investment of say $15, the revenue de- 
rived is, indeed, gratifying, and should 
convince anyone that there is money in 
poultry raising if conducted properly. 
QUEER THINGS IN AN 
EGG. 


ENGLISH 





The ‘Pall Mall Gazette” tells the fol- 
lowing remarkable egg story: 

“A Scarborough gentleman was rather 
bewildered the other morning to find no 
fewer than 38 common pins and a shoe- 
maker's brass sprig embedded in the 
white of his breakfast egg. The egg had 
been bought in the Scarborough market, 
and it seems that one or two other eggs 
purchased there about the same time 
have been found to contain two or three 
pins each. The extraordinary egg 
being preserved in spirits by a Scar 
borough naturalist."’ 

What a strange taste the hen that laid 
that egg must have had! It is now in 
order for some one to rise to demon- 
strate that such a thing is an utter im- 
possibility. Some people are so prac- 
tical that they would spoil any good 
story for the sake of physiological ac- 
curacy. 


is 


THE CHICKEN LOUSE. 

The chicken louse is living and thriv- 
ing through the autumn and winter sea- 
sons just the same as in the heated 
weather of the summer. The conditions 
for multiplication are not, of course, so 
good as in the warm season, but the 
lousy hen of last summer has the lice 
with her still, unless some remedy has 
been applied, says the ‘Nebraska Farm- 
er.”’ 

It is just as much crime to winter over 
chicken lice and have them sapping the 
vitality out of the fowls as it is to win- 
ter over a lot of hog lice or cattle lice on 
the herd. Every good stock handler uses 





There are two 
sorts of lamp chim- 
neys: mine and the 


rest of them. 


MACBETH. 


My name on every one, 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

Macseth, Pittsburgh. 
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Mr. George W. Grubey, head Deohbenge 
“I have been treated with success by Dr. 
treatment by Psuedo-Message to all sutering from th 
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I TREAT AND CURE ALL, DISEASES OF THE EYE AND EAR. 


WRITE FOR MY BOOK. <4 
saisoe North Slat Seens"*-St. Louis Mo. 
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DES MOINES INCUBATOR 


Her part of the work is done, then we take care of that egg wit! 


Successful ! 
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his best efforts to get rid of the lice on 
all the farm animals during the season of 
warm weather, when they can be easily 
eradicated by various common remedies. 
One of the important things for winter 
or summer use in the chicken house is 
kerosene oil. The roosts should be freely 
painted with kerosene once every two or 
three weeks. The smell and fumes of this 
variety of oil are very offensive to insects | 
and influences towards eradication of the 
nuisance. 

The dipping of the fowls in a prepara- 
tion of kerosene emulsion is a sure cure 
for lice. This must be done, however, | 
when the sun is warm enough to keep the 
fowls from chilling. Insect powders and 
lice killers are numerous and no time 
should be lost in putting the fowls in good 
healthy shape for winter. 








Mothers will find “‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- } 
up”’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 


ABOUT GAPES. 





are usually due to filth, the eat- | 
ing of the residuum of food previously 
given and feeding in damp places. It is 
believed that they are propagated in 
earthworms, but no facts have yet been 
discovered regarding such claim. The 
best remedy for gapes, if the chicks will 
eat, is to add a teaspoonful of spirits of 
turpentine to a mixture of one pint of 
cornmeal and a half pint of middlings, 
Says an exchange. Thoroughly incor- 
porate the turpentine with the dry ma- 
terial, then scald as much of the material 
as may be required and feed to the 
chicks on a clean board. Put ten drops 
of carbolic acid in every pint of drinking 
water and change the water frequently 
once a day. There is no sure remedy for 
gapes, and inserting feather tips in the 
windpipe to draw out the gape worms can 
be done only by an experienced person. 
There are suggested remedies, but they 
are sometimes as fatal to the chicks as 
the gapes. 


Gapes 


Stingless bees have been found on the 
island of Monterrat, in the West Indian 
group. Here's a tip for apiarists. The 
stingless bee would outrival the seedless 
orange in popularity. 


Serious consequences will result from 
not supplying grit to confined flocks. 


FOR FREE SAMPLE 

OF OUR ELRCTRO OZONIZED MEDICINE 
FOR THE SURE CURE 

of Cancers, Tumors and Skin Diseases 

write, J, 0. PETIT, M. D., 1216 Olive St., St. Louis 
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lace and do embroidery work at home. 
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167 Dearborn St., cateten, ml. 
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BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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E. R. KOONTZ, RICHARDS, MO., 


Breeder of high class White H. Turkeys, Silver L | 
Wyandottes and Barred P. Rocks 


Bilk Fringe Cards, Love, Transparent, 
cort & Acquaintance Cards, New Paes, 
Games, Premium Articles, &e. 


Semple Rook of Visiting & Hiden <== CARDS 


forall OHIO CARD 60., CAD CADIZ, 2, OHIO, 
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Heller Chemical Co.,Dept. F Chicago, 
and Brooders—the best 
that can made—self 
regulating—self venti- 
lating—thousands in use— 
satisfaction a 
or no y—we pay 
freight. Catalog free. fi 
BURR INCUBATOR CO., Box H 12. Omaha, Neb. 
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half cent per month. -- Price Refunded 
if it ever fails. Sold by 30,000 Dealers. 
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<' INTERNATIONAL LOUSE SItLEe” 
® I¢ is a white powder put up in a 25 cent 
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Guaranteed for5 years. 
Send for free catalogue 
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Harness in colors. 
1000 things you want. 

serene this paper. 

Hapgood Mfg. Co., 
Box 396, Alton, Ill. 


ly manufacturing company in their line 
selling direct to the consumer. 
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ASTHMA CURED blank and terms, write to Dr. 


W. HH, K. King (Regular Physician, $: years exper- 
ence.) Success unsurpassed. Carthage, Mo. 


Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Merchants Exchange. 
Heating of Dwelling Houses, School, 
Houses and Public Buildings with the 
steam or hot water system. 


Write for Prices. 
POULTRY. 
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PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES. 
Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, $3. 
pone in season, #1.00 per 13. 


Mrs. L. M. MONSEES, 
LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM, SMITHTON, MO. 


ARE YOUR HENS LAYING ? *™., 
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ROCKY HILL POULTRY FARM . 
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each, hens $1.50 and Turkeys of best 
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Barred Plymouth Rocks and M. B. Turkeys. 
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OF illustrated circular a partic- 


Glew qrite Ee 





state: cat’log. Mrs. K. fowls and open to aioe mtg Mo. 


E.w.c EE R_ Proprietor 


armington, Mo. 
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The Pig Pen 








DIARRHG@A, DYSENTERY, 
andall BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 








TUR 


4 Cured 
#0 CUTTING. NO PAIN. NO DANGER 
NO PAY UNTIL CURED. 


W. A. LEWIN, M.D. “sites. 


St. Louis, Me. 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud ram | 
for sale or trade for one as good. 


Address L. @. JONES, Towanda, Ili. | 
American 


MERINO “"“and Delaine. 


Greatest World’s Fair Winners. Best purpose 
sheep. 100 fine brood ewes, aes — 10 to 20 Ibs. 
at $5.00 for qniek sale, Extra 

L.E Shattuck, t Stanberry, Mo. 


South Down Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 


Hither sex. Individual merit and choice breeding 
my motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on 


or address Cc. A. McCUE, 
Auxvasse, Mo. 


Active Farmers : 














WANTED to sell an article every farm«r | 


needs. No canvassing; will not interfere 
with your regular work; 
and your customers come to you. Write 


for particulars. 


BLAKE BROS., BOX B, Galesburg, Michigan 


FOR SALE 5° mg pigs, &. nice smooth ne 


< nice smooth = 
even lot, rose ark and of the | 
mort fashionable ae Mill sell at reasona 
bie prices and be glad to hear from ies wanting | 
such stock. J. MMERS 
Huntsville, Randolph Co., Mo. 


PRIZE WINNING CHESTER WHITES 


of both sexes, and any age, b and for sal 


J. M. KETCHAM & SONS, 
LOVE LAKE, MO 


IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES 
ofallages both sexes for sale. ist. prize aeet 
boar Mo. State Show as well as four other prizes,cal 


on_or write 
H. RAUSCHER & SON, 
ASHTON, MO. 














BERKSHIRES. 





Berkshires and Shorthorns. 
Large English Berkshire Pigs, per 
extra good Shorthorn bull caives. Write me for 
ces. J.E. BURGESS, Macedonia, Phelps | Co., 





Walnut Grove Herd 


Big boned English Berkshire. Some Choice Spring 
boars for sale. Ready now for service. 


H. R. JACKSON, Prop., 
Benton, Illinois. 





LARGE Pye her sex; best of breedin bape 


sex; 
P. R. Chickens; White Tu 
GEO. 


Turke 
W. McL SH, Monett, Mo. 








POLAND-CHINAS. 
| 
UTS LB stirs Sore tie trsca as 


y fellow 
Gilts same kind and P me P 
L. A. Spies, Breeding Co. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER. 


FULTON, MO. 
Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China hogs. 
‘ersey cattle and Plymouth Rock chicks. 
Young stock for sale at all times. 
Growthy, heavy-boned, March and 
boars and sired by 


A) 
Kings U.S. 14900 and out of t-edged dams; also 
Angus “(ions a P. —_ G, Box 13, Melville, 


WALNUT VALLEY FARM HERD 


wine. Fall pigs 
Ee pag 


» Monett, Mo. 


aie te 


vidual merit combi 
B. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co., Ill. 





Pad money back. 
St. Jacob, Il. 





















DUROC-JERSEYS. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address. 
BR. 8. THOMAS, RB. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo. 


BIG 2 HERDS Hogs: Top in individuals. No screen” 
ings crated. Write for let- 
J.B. YNES, Ames, Il. 


Durve-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! p.cci 


8.0. near ar 


WHOLESALE» 


PRI 
Do need ee 
Cookers, "Cider Mills or any Farm Machi: We 
can rave you Big money and furnish Fas first | 
class goods. We have been 40 years in t Busi- 
ness and solicit correspondence. Address. 














expense. 





H. REINSTEDLER IMPLEMENT CO., 
Nos. 1104 to 1108 N. 3rd St. 
ST. LOUIS MC. 





A well fed hog is usually a contented 
one and only takes such exercise as 
health requires. 


stay at home | 


air, $15.00. wae | 


ICES. os ims ties | 


PIG PASTURE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Mr. A. G. 
Crenshaw inquires in RURAL WORLD 
}of October 30, concerning hog pastures 
|for next season. Conditions here in But- 
lier County, Kansas, are not essentially 
| aifrerent from those of Mr. C.'s location, 
j}and my experience the past season may 
|be of some use to him. Of course, one 
| se -ason'’s experience is not conclusive, yet 
any plant that would give a good account 
of itself such a season as the present 
one has been, is worth trying again. 
Last spring as soon as the ground was 
}in good condition to work after the heavy 
‘rain, I plowed about one acre of good 
fertile loam on heavy clay subsoil. Then 
I harrowed it thoroughly and drilled in 
}two bushels of oats and six pounds of 
Dwarf Essex rape, using superior drill 











with press wheels. Both came up quickly 
and made vigorous growth. About the 
middie of May I turned six brood sows 


jand 30 March pigs—just weaned—into the 
| lot. The sows had no more grain. ‘rhe 
| pigs he a liberal feed of shipstuff and 
2an meal once a day for three or 
| four "weal th that was dise¢ontinued 
and the 36 livé@whelly on the oats and 
rape except two réws of sorghum @rilled 
across one sidé/fof*the lot at the same 
time the other Fegprianted—tigmmpatter 
for comparison. 

Very little rain fen after the planting, 
and the oats afd s@rghum disappeared 
before July. Thé rape made a less vig- 
orous growth as the drouth became 
more pronounced, but continued to grow, 
fand the 36 hogs and pigs continued to 
| thrive—the pigs making a fine healthy 
growth, but no surplus fat. On July 16 

extended the pig range to inelude a 
Pee mcen 1f quantity of scattered wheat 
jand oats where I had thresheu, but the 
sows were limited to the rape until a 
| few days before farrowing in Septem- 
jber. They were then in excelient condi- 
}tion, and gave me an average of seven 
| strong, vigorous pigs. 

We had a little rain in August, after 
which the rape made a more rapid 
| growth, and the pigs having a little wider 
'range made a distinct gain. After Sep- 
ecg 1 they were all confined to the 

again except that the sows had a 
seed of wheat. Then the rape began 
}to disappear, and a very .ght ration of 


|} soy 





|wheat and oats was substituted and in- 
}ecreased as the rape failed. at the end 
|of September the rape was all gone and 


|the most satisfactory experiment that l 
have tried for many years was ended, 
Next spring I will plant as before, ex- 


cept that I will use 10 pounds of rape 
seed and three bushels of oats. 

I planted some cow peas last spring, 
but they gave very little return. I will 


| plant all the seed I raised, which is about 
| one-third the quantity planted. Soy 
beans were a partial success, in spite of 
the drouth, yielding eight or nine bushels 


per acre, which fairly entitles them to a 
more extensive test. They were also much 
better last year and are superior feed. 

The RURAL WORLD suggests sow- 
jing rye for fall and winter pasture, but 
I cannot imagine why. For some years 
I sowed wheat and rye side by side, and 
never failed to get more pasture from 
wheat, more bushels at threshing 
|time and generally more per bushel for 
the wheat—giving wheat the advantage 
|in every respect. My experiment in Il- 


the 


\linois were never thoroughly curried out, 
but pointed to the same result. 
A manufacturer of stucco kindiy do- 


nated a ton and a half of land plaster 
and raw gypsum with which I am ex- 
perimenting on wheat, fall sown tim- 
othy and alfalfa. While my experiments 
cannot be exact on account of irregular 
stand, your readers will be welcome to 
such conclusions as I am able to reach 
{ff they are interested. I shall also ex- 
tend the experiments to spring planting. 
Butler Co., Kas. J. M. TOY. 
We are sure the RURAL WORLD read- 


>|ers will be glad to know of the conclu- 


sions reached by Mr. Toy in his experi- 
menting. The report of his pig pasture 
experiments is very valuable, and should 
be helpful to many. 


DUROC-JERSEY MEETING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The tenth 
annual meeting of the National Duroc- 
Jersey Record Association will be held in 
Des Moines, Iowa, Thursday, Dec. 26, at 
10 o’clock a. m. The place of meeting will 
be announced later. 

The year has been a most prosperous 
one for the association and there is much 
inquiry for stock and a great amount of 
| recording being done. The meeting will 
|/be an important one, as there are several 
| questions to come up that are of vital in- 
| terest to the members of the association, 
‘and it is desired that there will be a full 
attendance. 

One of the matters to come up is the in- 
|erease of the capital stock. The coming 
| report of the secretary and treasurer will 
be the most promising eVer submitted. 
| ROBT. J. EVANS, Secretary. 





GRAIN FEED FOR HocGs. 


The entire feed of my hogs is made up 
| of dried grains and their products. I find 
that I can feed my salable grains to hogs 
jand make money out of them, even at 
|present prices. I never have had a hog 
| whose health appeared to be affected by a 
too heavy grain ration, and I aim to feed 
‘all they will eat. I begin to feed my pigs 
| Some grain at a very early age, writes a 
|correspondent in the “‘Farmer’s Review.” 








ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


I have about 800 recorded, high class 
ioned goats that I will sell at a reasonable 
satisfactorily from any standpoint. 


Address 


and medium class does and a few old fash- 
price. I am in a position to fill any ordere 
W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 


Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 








FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
want, or, what is better, come and inapect the stock. 
W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, His. 











Cedar Lawn, 


ui fheen, Bytand China Hogs and Shorthorn Cattle. 


5 rene Gusti oniiaaes boattt 


10 EXTRA GOOD FALL YEARLING SOWS. 


E. H. Rodgers, 
Proprietor. 


Also Mammotb 
BUNCETON, MO. 
CHIEF PERFECTION 24 oat one 16 Spring pring gilts 


Perfection yearling bo Bel ithe ea deeds sy loaividestne of 
ae 1) 
like number in any herd in Th ecvenl They will be mie at great bargains if taken soon. isface 
guaranteed 


Cc. E. VIGAL & SON. Rural Route No.1. 


Glenarm, Ill. 


ROSE HILL HERD 


JERSEY H 
oe. vaso a go of thrifty, growthy 


way Aug, B ont. vies ail te 
Aug. & Sept. pigs 
s.Y. reouwied, Biackwater, Mo. 


farrow and boars ready for 
prolific Sows. Price rea 








When they are five to six weeks old I be- 
gin to feed a little oats and increase the 
amount as fast as they are eaten up 
clean, I think that the grain fed to the 
immature hog should comprise oats, bar- 
ley, rye, bran, shorts, and feeds of this 
character. To the hog that we call ma- 
ture we should feed corn. For well-de- 
veloped hogs, corn is my feed, as it is the 
cheapest grain that can be obtained; but 
I also feed a good many oats and consid- 
erable quantities of shorts. As a rule, I 
think that pigs under 100 pounds weight 
are fed too much corn. Shorts are ex- 
cellent feed for the growing hog, but I 
never thought much of bran for hogs. I 
think that bran is less valuable than any 
whole grain. Shorts when fed with whole 
grain are more valuable than when fed 
by themselves. Barley when ground 
makes an’ excellent feed for hogs, as does 
rye, and I think that a larger quantity of 
these kinds of grains could be fed to ad- 
vantage. 

FROM BIRTH TO SALE. 


THE HOG 





Another Chapter in John Cownie’s Story 
of the Hog As Told Before the Kansar 
State Board of Agriculture. 

THE PASTURE. -Another important 
thing is the pasture. I am aware that 
conditions are different in Kansas from 


what they are in lowa. Perhaps in the 
western part of the state you may nut 
be able to maintain a good pasture: but 
if you are to make a suceess cf hog 
raising you must have range. 

[ have one pasture, hog-tight, forty 
acres, which is close to a hog house. 
You should have iwo or ihree pastures, 


after putting one in pasture five or 
six years, turn it to corn. Don’t have too 
small a pasture—five or six acres.’ They 
will root, and then you will have to put 
rings in their snouts. I don’t like to do 
that. Give them a large field and there 
will be practically no rooting. Confine a 
hog and he will start around in the 
morning. 

In the summer the hog gets up about 
four o’clock and starts around the fence 
to see if there is an opening. If there is 
he will find it; but if he makes a start 
and goes around, and there is no opening, 
he begins to root if the inclosure is 
small; but if you put him in a forty-acre 
pasture, and he starts around, it will 
take him a mile, and he gets tired before 
ten o'clock and lies down, or goes t9 
feeding. Give them an eighty-acre tract 
and it is good pasture all the time. 

THE BREED.—It is not my intention 
to say anything about the breeds of 
swine. All the leading breeds are good 
enough for me. I care not what breed 
you select. However, I know that in 
Iowa we have been breeding our hogs too 
fine. We began with the very roughest 
class of animals. Those that I purchased 
ran almost wild in the woods of lowa, 
in the bottoms of the lowa river. Great, 
coarse, long-eared, long foreheaded fel- 
lows. 

I remember the time that I caught that 
first one; I got hold of him by the ear. 
His nose was so long that his ears were 
just about the middle of his body. We 
have bred that snout away. 

I urge farmers to select fine-blooded 
animals to breed with, but I would say, 


and, 


make your sows somewhat coarse. If 
you want a fine animal to cross, select 
a well-bred male. One mistake made 


by farmers is in purchasing a single male 
animal. If I had but half a dezen sows, 
I would never think of purchasing less 
than two males; something might hap- 
pen to one, and, if so, you will have the 
other to fall back on. 

FARROWING.—Another thing: Have 
your pigs come about the same time— 
within a week or two—so that they will 
all be of one age and one size. That is 
one great secret in successful swine 
raising. It will save a great deal of diffi- 
culty at farrowing time. I used to have 
a great deal’ of trouble at farrowing time 
in losing sows. I remember one year 1 
lost fifteen sows that could not give birth 
to their pigs. You have all, no doubt, 
had trouble of that kind. I have lost 
some valuable sows, finely bred, because 
they could not give birth to their pigs. At 
that time I didn’t know what was the 
matter. Now I know all about it. That 
may be saying a good deal. But I never 
lose a sow now in farrowing—not one. 

There is no grain produced that is more 
fat-producing than corn. We fed to our 
young hogs altogether too much corn. 
The reason that these sows died was that 
they had been fed too much corn, and 
their pigs were too large and fat, and 
they could not give birth to them. I 
had fed corn, as my neighbors had done. 
Now I scarcely feed an ear to my brood 
sows. They are not fed a great deal, and 
there is no trouble in farrowing; haven't 
lost a sow for a dozen years. 

I feed a sow to make bone and muscle. 
I am not feeding the sow then; [I am 
feeding the embryo pig, and what I want 
in that pig is bone and muscle. I re- 
member once I had fifty sows farrow m 
two weeks; had as fine a lot of pigs as I 
ever raised. I was proud of those hogs. 





MILK FEEDING—SCIENTIFIC AND 
PRACTICAL. 


In these days of advanced dairying that 
has grown up in many sections of the 
western states, increasing the supply of 
skim and buttermilk and whey to large 
proportions, saying nothing of farms 
that carry great numbers of. cows for 
private summer. dairying, making the 
milk or by-product question one of im- 
portance, while in some instances the 
product is intelligently cared for and 
fed, there is a vast nurnber of farmers 
who either do not eare to know or have 
given the subject but little thought. 
There are advantages in feeding milk 
which only too often are entirely disre- 
garded, writes Theo. Louis in the “Am. 
Swineherd.”’ 

Milk feeding commences when pigs are 
born; a young sow well reared will like- 
ly weigh 300 pounds at 12 to 13 months 
old. Her maintenance and provision for 
a steady growth of three to four pounds 
a day in the litter demands liberal feed- 
ing. Sow’s milk is, without exception, the 
richest of all farm animals, containing 
from 17 to 18 per cent of solids. 

The following analysis of the milk will 
illustrate the importance of a dict rich 
in nitrogenous, mineral and bone food: 
Water, 81.76; butter fat, 5.83; casein, 6.18; 
sugar, 5.35. Total, 100. 

It will be observed that sow’s milk not 
only contains double the solids of skim 
milk from cows, but five times as much 
as will be found in Cooley creamery milk, 
and five and one-half times as much as 
in separator milk. The mineral and bone 
growing elements will be a fifth greater, 
hence the urgency of a full supply of 
that kind of feed. A young sow must 
and will when properly fed provide.in her 
milk a larger amount of dry matter for 
growth of her young than a dairy cow 
three times her weight. If this is correct, 
and I doubt not it is, from weighing pigs 


at different times during the nursing 
period, it is essential for best results to 
extend the time of nursing to its full 
limit of from 10 to 12: weeks, and know 
how and what to feed the sow in order 
to maintain her vigor and get the great- 
est possible growth on pigs. 

This then constitutes the foundation 
lesson on how to fe@d milk and the near- 
er we imitate nature, the more success- 
ful we will be. First the milk is biood 
warm and sweet; it is given at intervals 
in quantities not larger than to be easily 
digested and assimilated, hence its effect 
on growth; it is mixed with coarser and 
forcing food as the pig learns to cat. 

Now, when.one wishes wean pigs 
at the early age @@ six to seven wecks 
and substitute a milk deficient in the 
elements above mgntioned. one should 
commence to add dally for cach pig about 
two ounces of fine ground grain— say mid- 
dlings with some boiled flaxseed to supply 


to 


the fat, feed no more than they will eat 
up clean agd leave them hungry lor their 
next meal, feeding three or four times a 
day. It is always best to commence this 
process of feeding before weaning, as 
abrupt changes in pig feeding (in fact 
this holds good in larger pigs) are ac- 
companied with bad results. Now this 
contains a lesson for all future milk 
feeding. Is it not true that the pig from 
babyhood commences to take some 
coarser food with the milk? 


Then why will some insist, when they 
have plenty of milk, on feeding that and 
that only, without an addition af ground 
grain—of barley or oat meal, 2% pounds 
to 100 pounds of milk, or one pound 
of oil meal? We should remember when 
feeding separator skim milk and butter- 
milk that it is deficient in fat to act as 
a heater and lubricator. When these a1- 
ditions are avoided and milk is fed ex- 
clusively, as a rule constipation will en- 
sue; later will follow piles, para‘ysis cr 
lameness of loin, and more so if they are 
confined to yards and small inclosures. 
A four-months-old pig will do better and 
give petter results if given but four 
quarts of milk in two or three rations 
daily with the addition of grain propor- 
tionately as suggested. One had better 
add more pigs or sell the milk, than to 
feed too large a portion of milk, The 
Sweeter one can have milk and never 
less than 9 degrees warm, the better 
the results. However, under a high sys- 
tem of grain feeding, good results may 
be obtained by feeding the milk in clab- 
bered state. Suttermilk should not be 
given in large quantities to a sow that 
nursing pigs. It may so affect her 
milk by causing it to curdle prematurely 
in the stomachs wf the young pigs, as to 
cause the death of the latter. If fed at 
all the quantity should not exceed 4 
pounds to a barrel of swill. If the bnt- 
termilk has been obtained from a cream- 
ery and has become very acid before it 
can be fed, better avoid feeding it. But- 
termilk as obtained from a creamery, 
even though fed to shoats or pigs when 
fed single and alone, will, as a rule, 
cause the evil results above alluded te. 
And yet there is no food that may be 
fed to such great advantage in, connec- 
tion with other food than the by-product 
of the dairy. 


is 


IN THE 
SALE. 


BERKSHIRES CHICAGO 





The Jessup Consignment. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I wish to 
say in regard to my consignment to the 
Chicago, December 4, Combination Sale 
of Berkshires, that it represents the most 
fashionable breeding, combined with in- 
dividual merit of the highest order. My 
consignment is neaded by my great show 
and breeding boar, Highclere Model II. 
He is undoubtedly the best living two- 
year-old Berkshire boar. In his yearling 
form he was a great prize winner at 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Indiana 
state fairs, and was also a winner at 
Chicago in 1900. I expecc him to head his 
class at that great show this year. He 
is a grand breeder and sure and fit to 
head any herd in the land. My only rea- 
son for selling him is that I have too 
much of his blood in my herd. The 
younger boars and sows in my consign- 
ment are either out of prize winners, 
sired by prize winners, or have the most 
noted prize winning blood close up in 
their pedigree. They have the quality to 
make them prize winners next year. 
They have not been fitted to show, but 
are in fine shape and are in the best con- 
dition to go on and do well for their buy- 
ers, GEO. W. JESSUP. 


Rockville, Ind. 





THE GREY TOWER STOCK FARM 
contributes five head to the Chicago sale; 
two imported and three home-bred ones. 
The imported bdar, Flagstaff 57706, has 
proven a very good sire for us, and it is 
with reluctance that we part with him, 
but with some thirty sows of his get 
we are forced to use another sire. His 
get have been of uniformly large lit- 
ters, and all of very good size and style. 
He should go into the hands of some good 
breeder. 

The imported sow Virandier Sevond, 1s 
certainly a credit to any herd, and we 
have given our very best in this pig. She 
has more show yard material behind her 
than any other hog on the place, if not 
in America. In her sire’s pedigree is the 
sire of five Champion Royal winners, 
and her dam contains 25 per cent of the 
blood of Windsor’s Supreme, and 4 
per cent of the blood Rubical, the dam of 
Luster. Her dam at our farm cost us 
well up into the hundreds at but a few 
months older. 

The two-year-old sow Gertrude B. was 
pronounced by Prof. Mumford of Illinois 
University as one of the best brood sows 
he had ever seen, and he could not be 
disappointed, as she farrowed 10 pigs at 
her last farrow in July. She is now bred 
to Lisle Huntsman, the young boar we 
imported last spring. This boar was 
sired by the best old boar in England, 
Huntsman, whose sire, Peel’s Surprise, 
sired any number of good ones in Eng- 
land, Royal Winners, too, and his dam 
is own sister to Danesfield Poem, one of 
the best show sows, who was winner in 
"97 and reserve number for champion at 
the Royal in 1898. 

The boar, Lisle Huntsman, indiv idually 
is a good one, and coupled with the show 
blood on dam's side, should produce 
something good. 

The sows, Boland’s Lass 5 and 6 are 
litter mates and prove the breeding qual- 
ities of their sire, Flagstaff, and their 
dam is a sow money would not buy, as 
she is one of our best; being imported 
from Philo Wells of Nottingham. Baring 
accidents, this outfit will reach the sale 
in good shape. MAURICE DOUGLAS, 

Manager of Grey Tower Stock Farm. 

Grass Lake, Mich. 





Beauty in form and appearance is not | under the constant attention of a herder. 
a safe indication of the value of the ,The size of the bands is generally trom 





sow. 





erty, 


jis Jacob Grossman, Lanark, II1., 


|comprising 1,000 pages, 


SWINE IN WINTER. 

Swine can be kept growing in the cold 
months. Some simple ries must be ob- 
served in order to do this, and these 
rules are generally ignored where grow- 
ers fail to secure good growth in their 
swine in winter. Here are some of the 
rules: 

First, the hogs must be kept in clean- 
liness. So long as they are forced to 
wallow in their own filth in the severe 
cold weather, it is against all the laws of 
life and common sense that they shou!d 
be healthy. If they are not healthy, they 
can not thrive. Clean quarters must be 
secured, writes John J. Heller in the “‘N. 
Y. Farmer.” 

Second, the quarters of swine should 
be warm. Cold, wet, drafty sties will 
waste all the food you can pour into 
your pigs. The swine is a fat-maker, but 
he can make fat only when he receives 
a little more food than is necessary ‘o 
keep up his weight. Much of the carbon- 
aceous elements of the food must go to 
keep him warm. The colder the weather 
and the more drafty his house is, the 
greater will be the consumption of foo. 
to keep him warm. Thus the food, that 
should be laid upon his frame in fat an 
muscle, goes out through the cracks ‘n 
his pen, and he remains thin and shivery. 

Third, the hog should have a dry, 
warm, clean bed. Straw and dried leaves 
in liberal supply should be furnished. 
The bedding should be changed ofrer 
enough to prevent the smell of the drop- 
pings to become offensive. Particulariy 
should it not be left in the sties until 
the pungent order of escaping ammonia 
is noticeable. That gas is irritating to 
the eyes and throat of the hog, and long 
breathing of it will infallibly put the 
swine out of condition. 

Fourth, in order to keep up winter 
growth, these essentials, clean quarters, 
warm quarters, and abundant dry bed- 
ding, must be supplemented by the great- 
est of all essentials, a full supply of 
proper food, given regularly, and so 
handled that it can not be wasted or 
mussed during the eating. Hogs are 
hearty feeders. They respond quickly to 
diet, thriving steadily if it be. correct, 
and going off steadily in condition if it 
be incorrect. The swine thrives only 
when he is contented. Plenty of food 
will keep him contented, 

With these essentials observed, there 
is no reason why swine should not grow 
throughout the winter. Unless these es- 
sentials are observed, all the feed on 
earth can not keep a hog growing in the 
cold months. Rapid growth is profitable 
growth. Steady growth, too, is profit- 
table. Working under the simple rules 
quoted, the winter growth may be made 
both rapid and steady. Careful work on 
these lines from now on will insure good 
sized hogs to market next April and May, 
when pork will bring good prices. 





VOLUME TWENTY-SIX of the Amert- 
can Poland-China Record has just been 
issued from the press of E. W. Stephens, 
Columbia, Mo. It contains boar numbers 
from 58003 to 60745, and sow numbers from 
153582 to 159862. The president of the 
American Poland-China Record Company 
and the 
secretary is W. M. McFadden, West Lib- 
Ia. The list of stockholders is a 
long one, and volume 26 of the Record, 
indicates a pros- 
perous condition of the company. 


The Shepherd 


ALL WOOL, 








Editor RURAL WORLD: A just and 
proper war has been waged against the 
manufacture and sale of impure and oth- 
er foods sold under false and misleading 
names. The law imposes severe penal- 
ties on parties convicted of such prac- 
tices. Such laws are a needed protection 
to both the producer and consumer of 
genuine articles, and are an aid and en- 
couragement to merchants dealing in 
straight goods, true to name. The dairy- 
man, the flour manufacturer and many 
others have been greatly helped by these 
laws. But the sheep owner, the wool 
grower, is still out in the cold, exposed 
to all the frauds of shoddy, of cotton and 
rags, palmed off on an _ unsuspecting 
public, as all wool. 

Just as the butter maker is protected 
against imitation butter, oleomargarine 
and other slaughter house stuff, so should 
the wool producer be protected, and the 
manufacturer or dealer who palms off a 
mixture of wool, shoddy and cotton, or 
any other mixture, as all wool, should 
be severely punished. Compel goods to 
be labeled and sold for what they really 
are. Let our faziory inspectors really 
inspect. If goods are all wool, let them 
be officially marked as such, and if mixed 
let the label state explicitly and fully of 
what they are composed, and the per- 
centage of each article or fiber used in 
their production, and hold all dealers 
handling the goods to a strict account- 
ability. Then the wool grower can get 
a fair price for his product and the con- 
sumer or wearer get full value for his 
money, and mixed and shoddy goo:ls will 
have to stand on their own merits, if 
they have any. 

The wool growers of the country shuuid 
unitedly demand legal protection against 
counterfeits, frauds, mixtures and imi- 
tations. If people want mixed or imita- 
tion goods, let the stuff be marked and 
sold as such. 

The number of sheep in the United 
States is 42,000,000, and their value--as 
given in the Year Book of Agriculiure 
is $122,000,000—with their yearly clip of 
wool amounting to nearly $100,000,000 
(amount of wool not given in Year Book). 
Surely the sheep industry is of sufficient 
importance to demand the greatest meas 
ure of protection to both the producer 
and the wearer. 

JAMES 8S. M’MURTRY 

Cedar Hill Farm, Mo. 

We fully agree with Mr. McMurtry in 
the position taken, and trust the sheep 
owners of the country will lift up their 
voices and be heard by congress at the 
coming session. It is a little unfortunate 
for the good cause that it has been es- 
poused by the National Cattle Growers’ 
Association while at the same time it is 
fighting all effort to enact legislation that 
aims to prevent the fraudulent sale of 
oleomargarine as butter. All goods should 
be sold fer what they are, and in such 
@® way that none need be Pheer nee 


A MISTAKE “IN § SHEEP "MANAGE- 
MENT. 





The ordinary practice of sheep raisers 





under the conditions which prevail upon 
the western ranges is to keep the sneep 


2,000 to 5,000. This number of sheep has 





FREE ree 


FOR MEDICINE iiuci 


bottles—o e twelve, one -old— 
gold.tipped whisk ey glass. We ake this this ote is I 
Ly code, 


dispose of paion, 
cease ye i at one shipment We $236 per ve sample bottles, 
and corkscrew with these goods. All our goods are 2 aot up in full 


rect from the Distilling Co., which guarantees 
oa and saves middieman’s profit. Weare the only Reg- 
ister Supe mes = aaa selling to \Spacumate direct wtp -y entire 
“Our Distil 4 ho cl to 
jm fcalers buying ane oui: NREPERENCES, any Express co. 
NOT ers fro Mex., Ore., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., Fie.,must call for ‘totus entels tad = 
KELLERSTRASS DISTILLING CO., 
ADDRESS 638 Kellerstrass Block, KANSAS CITY, MO, 
EITHER orrice. Warehouse 638, ST. LOUI S, MO. 





The above firm are sole owners of registered Distillery No. 22 of the Sixth District of Missouri 
When writing them, please mention COLMANS RURAL WORLD. 


LAND CHINAS 


by Chief Eclipsed 22499. Spri: and summer 
very reasonabie prices. Alto 8 ‘ew choice B. P. 
30 miles east of K. C., on OC. & A. ep 


E.E. AXLINE, Oak Crove, Jackson Co., Mo. 


SAYSUR 


HOCS 


HOG CHCLERA KILLS HOGS. WE FURNISH 
A POSITIVE PREVENTIVE FOR HOG CHOLE- 
RA.Figure up what ONE HOG would bring in the 
market and subtract amount of cost of keeping this 
ho; jo bea from the dread epidemic by our preventive 

you will find it the oest investment you ever 
wahe in jo life. Many farmers have used our 
ventive for five or six years and never lost a bog. 
water. No trouble. You can 


Given in drinkin; 
the i ients of our Preventive right at home ~ 
most no! . You do not have to continue send- 
ing us money. ii thatis ni is to send us $2.00 
for the formula of the = REVENTIVE OF 
HO eats EKNO THE FARMER. 
RE BER S ub OUNCE Xf PREVENTIVE 
Is WORTH APO Address 


C. M. MARION &Co., 


AUSTIN, ILL. 








Best breeding and in- 
Lag terse Gerd headed 
h sex) for sale at 

Se poe at $1.00 each. 








—— 
See adeeted as being the largest which 
can be conveniently managed by one man 
and also the largest which can conveni- 
ently spread out so far as to graze with 
ease, writes E. V. Wilcox in “Field and 
Farm.”" This method of managing sheep 
has certain disadvantages which become 
apparent upon close observation of their 
feeding habits. 

As is well known to sheep raisers, 't re- 
quires a considerable length of time fo: 
a band of 2,500 to become widely enough 
scattered for grazing purposes after being 
let out of the corral in tne morning or 
after being rounded up on the range. 
During this time the sheep which happen 
to be on the outside of the band have 
good opportunity to graze while those 
which are crowded togetner in the center 
are utterly unable to feed un.il the out- 
side sheep have moved away to some 
distance. Experienced herders interfere 
with the movements of the sheep just as 
little as is compatible with directing 
them over the desired course for the day. 
On the other hand, it is a fact which 
all sheep raisers have observed that a 
considerable proportion of herders con- 
tinually urge forward the sheep which 
are in the rear of the band and drive in 
the stragglers with the aid of the dog 
in order to maintain as compact a flock as 
possible. .This is certainly a wrong 
method of managing sheep. Whenever 
they are frightened by the dog or other- 
wise their habit is to crowd together in a 
compact mass, and they remain in this 
position for some time before again scat- 
tering over the range fot grazing. The 
worry incident to this repeated dogging 
and otherwise frightening the sheep must 
be severe, aside from the consideration 








the heat below them with a colder air on 
the other side. We once bought a lot of 
forty shoats that had been in a barn cel- 
lar on manure all winter. Though well 
fed they were but little larger in the 
spring than they were the fall before. 
When we gave them dry beds in a clean 
place they gained so that in less than two 
weeks they sold for nearly double the 
price we paid for them.—American Culti- 
vator. 





PROBLEMS IN SHEEP BREEDING. 





In breeding sheep the first necessity is 
a knowledge of condition and an undecr- 





standing of what market demand you 
says John Howard of 


If you expect to go into business 


want to meet, 
Iowa. 
as a breeder of fine stock to supply the 


market for breeders then you need the 


of the loss of grazing time. Desirable 
as it is to give the sheep the greatest |best there is to be had at reasonable 
possible freedom, under present range /figures. If you expect to raise fat jambs 


conditions in the west it is manifestly im- 
possible to leave sheep to their own re- 
sources. The country is only partially | 
fenced and the greater part of the fences | 


for the market (and this is the best plan 
to follow), then you may be satisfied to 
'get your experience with common sheep. 
|Good natives make a very satisfactory 
which are already built will not turn |foundation, but be sure tu use a good 
sheep. There is nothing, therefore, to | mutton ram of known famus. Avoid 
prevent them, when not under the care| |buying a cheap ram. 
of a herder, from wandering away to in- | In my personal experience the Ayril 
definite distances. lamb is the lamb for Iowa conditions. 
It must also be remembered that wolves | ppo early lamb needs teo auch feed be- 
and coyotes are still to be found in some | fore grass comes, and the late lamb gets 
numbers on sheep and cattle ranges, and | the stomach worm and the hot weatiier. 
an attack by these animals upon the| Breeding sheep is a simple matter, but 
sheep is sure to result in disastrous caring for them is different. They need 
consequences. For the present, therefore, the closest watchfulness. In _ building 
no other method of managing sheep| sheep barns or sheds I always have the 
would seem practicable than the one nOwW | qoors in the ends of the sheds and never 
in vogue. When wolves and coyotes shall | jess than eight feet wide. I rarely shut 
have been exterminated in the locality breeding ewes in the shed. except at 
of sheep ranges and these ranges shall|jamping time. Avoid close sheds; -heep 
have been inclosed in sheep-tight fences, | must have abundance of air. In going 
it will perhaps be possible to dispense among your sheep go quieily and don’t 
with the constant attendance of herders. | nustie things and make them jump and 
It is probable that the method of keeping | ryn, 
sheep in comparatively small herds in in-| ‘The tambing season is a delicate time 
closed areas and allowing them to feed/ with the shepherd. Where possible ‘t is 
without interference will secure better | profitable to have someone with them all 
results in wool and mutton production | the time, especially at night. Lambs are 
than by the present method. The reali-| apt to come at any hour. I have some- 
zation of this change would relieve, more- |times thought that daybreak was the 
over, another perplexing problem in the! most popular time with the ewes, but ex- 
management of the sheep range—efficient | perience confirms the opinion that a ewe 
and reliable herders. From a business drops her lamb whenever she gets ready. 
standpoint the sheep owner must be con: /Qn one occasion I had 17 lambs dropped 
sidered to take great risk when he places | between the hours of midnight and 1:30 
a band of sheep valued at fium $8,000 to|a. m. When the lamb is dropped it is 
$10,000 in the hands of a man whom he|necessary to see that the ewe milks free- 
has perhaps not known for more than ally, A thick, stringy matter fills the 
week. teats, and in many cases the lamb can- 
not start the milk. It should be done 
by hand. The long ends and tags of 
the wool surrounding the udders shoulda 
be clipped so the lamb won't get them in 








RAMS KILLING ONE ANOTHER. 





When rams have not been accustomed 


to run together, there is no liltle danger |its mouth. I let my lambs run with the 
that they will injure one another when |ewes until August, when they are 
first turned into the same enclosure. It | weaned. 


The lamb has its enemies, and tae shep- 
herd that can succeed in constantly get- 
ting crops of lambs on the market with- 
out serious loss is deserving of a #tatue. 
The stomach worm is the worst en>my of 
the tender lamb. I have read and studied 
and experimented with all or nearly all 
of the so-called remedies, worm powders, 
gasoline, turpentine, etc., but the con- 
clusion of the whole matter is inat in 
the long run they do not pay. The dam- 
age to the lambs’ thrift is not ccmpen- 
sated for in results. My practice: is to 
feed the ewes and lambs grain until the 
lambs are in the habit of seeking grain 
on ‘their own account, then feed corn 
with a tonic that will aid digestion and 
keep the stomach in the most vigorous 
condition. This is the only cure or pre- 
vention against stomach worms that is 
practicable and profitable. 

The one best feed for sheep that is most 
productive of good results is red clover 
hay. If we have plenty of this we need 
no grain for stock sheep, aid nothirg 
so well balances a ration for feeding 
sheep. It has a great abundance cf ni- 
trogen, which is a stimulant to the di- 
gestive organs and keeps them in work- 
ing order. Alfalfa is a first-class feed for 
fattening sheep, but being more of a 
fat than a flesh former is not so well 
adapted to stock or breeding sheep. Next 
to clover is oat hay, cut in a semi-green 
state. Sheep like it. Corn will do when 
there is nothing better, but I do not con- 
sider it a valuable sheep feed. I have 
tried experiments with all che millets, 
also Kaffir corn,teosinte, soy beans, field 
peas, hairy vetch, but all of them are 
inferior feeds for sheep. I prevent sheep 
eating freely of straw. A sheep’s diges 
tion is easily impaired and straw fed 
freely lacks nutritive matter, is not suc- 
culent, causes impaction, indigestion and 
death. 


not infrequently happens that one wili 
kill the other. Such a fatality is usu- 
ally caused by a single stroke, and the 
immediate cause of death more usually 
is the breaking of the neck, writes Prof. 
Shaw in the “Farmer.” It more com- 
monly happens when the rams are of 
unequal size and when the blow i» not 
struck quite squarely. While care should 
always be exercised with rams that «re 
thus put together for the first time, spe- 
cial care should be taken in the case of 
rams of marked value. It would be vasy 
thus to lose a ram worth $100 at a single 
stroke. And at the mating season the 
danger is all the greater than at other 
times. Hence at ihat season, particular 
eare should be exercised with reference 
to bringing strange rams together. If it 
is absolutely necessary to bring rams 
together, they should be put in an encio- 
sure so small that they cannot step back 
far enough to strike with any great 
force. After being thus put together, in 
several days they become so accustomed 
to one another that they are nct hkely 
to work one another harm. They get on 
terms of at least measurable friendly 
companionship, But there is always seme 
danger in having rams in the same pad- 
dock or field at the mating season along 
with ewes, even though they have been 
accustomed to going together. 


KEEP HOGS OFF THE MANURE 
HEAP. 





We know that the hogs do good work 
in mixing the manure, working it over 
and keeping it from fermenting, but they 
do cost their owner a pound of pork for 
what a man would do for the price of a 
half pound. And if they root in it during 
the day they must be driven off it at 
night, or they will not make any growth 
at all, and perhaps die from foul air and 
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The Markets 


Roasting pigs T5c to $1.25 per head. 

APPLES—Market firm. Quote: Wil- 
lowtwig $2.50@3 for seconds to $3.25@3.75 
for fancy; geniting at $1.25@1.75; for culls 
to $2@2.75 for fancy; other varieties from 





WHBAT—Cash Market—No. 2 red sold 
at 764@76%c this and 7ic E. side, and on 
trk. skd. at 76@76\%c; No. 3 red quotable 
at 7%@76éc and No. 4 at 72%4@74c. No. 2 
Kansas sold at 73%c and No. 3 worth 7éc. 

CORN—Cash Market—Sales by sample 
of No. 2 at 66c, No. 3 and No. 3 yellow at 
64%@65c spot and 64%c.to arrive; No. 2 
white, old at 67%c; No. 3 white, old at ti, 


@6%\c. 
OATS—Cash Market—Sales by 


9 


2 Northern at 46%c; No. 2 
at 4c for poor to 46%c. 


worth 45@45\%c. 


RYE—No. 2 quotable at 62c; No. 3 60%c. 


BRAN—Sold this side at $1 and $1.01 E 


sample 
of No. 2 at 45%@46c, and choice 46%c; No. 
white at 47@ 
474c; No. 3 white at 464%@47c; No. 4 white 
No. 3 mixed 


$1.50@8 per bbl. From storage Ben Davis 
$8@4 per bbl.; winesaps and willowtwig 
8 .50@4. 

PEARS—Firm, with light offerings; 
home-grown common varieties 2@50c for 
%-bu. basket and $1.50 per bbl. Keifers $ 
@3.2%; seckel at $1.25@1.40 per \%-bbl.; near- 
by %9c@$l per bu. 

QUINCES—Home-grown $1@1.25 per bu 
loose. 

PLUMS—2c per %-bu 
sons. 

GRAPES—Concord 8-ib 
Catawba ponies 16@l7c. 

POTATOES—Northern on trk.: White 
and mixed at 82@84c for poor to 85@86éc for 
choice; rural and Carmen 88@85e for poor 
to 87@%c for choice. Northern early Ohio 
and red cut rose higher. Colorado skd. 


basket for dam- 


baskets 17@1%c. 


trk.; mids quotable at $1.10@1.15; bran 
sells at $1 at mill. os h 
SHIPSTUFF-—$1.06@1.10 this side; at | ON!ONS—Choice near-by yellow at $1.25 


mill $1.15@1.20; mixed feed, in 100-lb. sks., 


at $1. 
HAY—Timothy $14.580@15 for choice, 
$13.50@14.50 for No. 1, $12@183 for No. 2; 


clover $11@12 for No. 2 and $13@14 for No. 
clover-mixed ranges at $10 to $13.50; 
prairie this side $14 for choice to $13@14 
for No. 1 and $11@12 for No. 2; alfalfa $11 


1; 


@i3. 





PRICES ON CHANGE. 


The following tables show tne range of 


prices on future and casn grains: 
Closed Ranged Closed 
Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday. 





Wherat— 

Dec ...74%a T444O@%@O75 744.0% a 
‘May ...7%a T%@7S 48774O@% 0D 
‘Cormn— 

Dec ...68%b 44 @H% Ha 
iMay ...64% b 65 @65% 65% vb 
‘Oats— 

Tec ...40 -+0:@.... 4D 
May ...44%@% b 44G45 “U%d 


Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Yesterday. Saturday. Year Ago. 


del.; white at $1.40@1.50; red 50c@$l for or- 
dinary on trk.; $1.25@1.35 for choice in 
bulk. 

SWEET POTATOES—New home-grown 
Bermuda ‘6@sic per bu. loose; Nanse- 
mond $1 per bu.; consigned $2.40@2.50. 

PECANS—Western were steady in price 
—quotable in small lots of 8@8%c. Texas 
nominal—few “ffering. Some Indian Ter- 
ritory selling at 8%c. 

PEANUTS—Farmers’ Stock—Red at 1% 
@2c per pound; white at 3c. 

HICKORY NUTS—Quotable per bu at 
7éc for large and $1.60 for shellbark. 

CHESTNUTS—Virginia or Maryland at 
8c per pound, Kentucky at 6@7c. 

WALNUTS—Selling at SOc per bu or Ic 
per Ib. 

CIDER—Per barrel, in lots, at from $3.50 
to $6. 

POP CORN—Prime pearl on cob quot- 
able at $ to $%.2 per 100 pounds; shelled 
at $#—rice worth more, while mfxed or 
inferior sells less. 

BROOM CORN—The situation is very 
strong. Little or none coming in; but 
brush would meet ready sale at $70 per 
ton for fair to $100 for choice—fancy short 
green brush more. 

SORGHU M—Prime new, 2c per gallon. 
Inferior and old less. 

GRASS SEEDS—Prices nominally ftirin, 
the offerings being light and demand 
good. Timothy nominally worth from 9.30 
to $6. Clover, clean, bright, etc., would 
probably bring $9@9.25. Redtop quotable 
on basis of latest sales at from % to 39— 
chaff not quotable. Millet at from $1.25 
to $1.50. 

SUNFLOWER S®ED—Latest sale was 











or approximately 250 head, arrived on the 
market for the first day of the week, half 
of which represented the direct purchases 
of dealers in the ¢otintry, and the others 
consignments to the commission inter- 
ests. The week opened slow in the com- 
mission department, and there were the 
same unfavorable symptoms prevatling, 
which could be summed up in the phrase 
“a lack of exterior demand.” A few 
Southern buyers appeared around the 
barns, but the inoutry which they brought 
for it was insignificant as cowpared wich 
what it has been in other years at this 
season, and collectively it did not amount 
to enough volume to even partially in- 
terest the dealers. In view of stich sur- 
roundings, the latter were not disposed 
lto be buyers, and the demand for fresh 
arrivals on the early market was without 
life. Commiss‘on oferings embraced all 
kinds, | ut mostly plain to good quality. 

Mule yuotations (for broke mules, 4 to 7 
years old): 


;14 hands, extreme range...... $ 50.00@ 70.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 50.00@ 60.00 
14% hands, extreme range.... 5.00@ 80.00 
14% hands, bulk of sales.... 55.00@ 6.00 
156 hands, extreme range....... 75.00@110.00 


15 hands, bulk of sales 75.00@ 90.00 
15% hands, extreme range.... 90.00@125.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales 95 .00@ 106.00 
16 to 16% hands, extreme rangel20.00@160.00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales. .125.00@140.00 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 








Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


CATTLE—Receipts in native division 
moderate; prices on cattle good enough 
to bring 6c and over about steady; other 
grades from 10 to 25c lower. Liberal run 
ot Quarantine cattle, including few 
bunches of good weight, fed cattle. This 
grade about steady, common and medium 
classes 10 to l5ec lower. One of the best 
loads here this year sold this week at 7c, 
the top for the season. Best grades of 
cow and heifer butcher stuff scarce; 
choice grades fully steady; common and 
medium grades shade lower. Canning 
grades about same as last week. Stock- 
ers and feeders in light supply, and qual- 
ity very common. Best grades about l0c 
higher than last week; common about 
steady. A great many of the light weight 
grades {rom Southern Hlinois, Tennessee 
and Southern Missouri have to be sold 
for slaughtering purposes, and@ sold about 
as low as any time during the season. 
Fair demand for all classes of bulls, ard 
prices about same as last week. Best 
grades milk cows with calves im strong 
demand at fully steady prices; common 











one car lomé at $280 per 100 pounds. 
CASTOR BEANS—Prime in car lets sal- 





Wheat— 
iNo. 2 ved....7644@/7 73%@74 6 @s 
No. 3 red....J552@7F 744@7 7 @71l% 
iNo. 4 red... .d4e@i5 73%@74 68 @59 
No. 2 hard..i3'4@.... 73 @.... B8%@b', 
Po. 3 hard. .724%@7% «-@.... 67 Qhiry 
Corn— 
No. 2 mixed.6654@66 64.465 36 Git; 
No 2 white..... Bice veoh... SI6@...% 
No. 3 mixed.64%@65% 64 @64% 3544@36 
No. 4 mixed.64 @64% 68%@64 35 @35% 
No. 3 white.654@65% 64%@.... 37 @... 
No. 2 yellow.664@.... 65 @.... 36446@36% 
No. 3 yellow.644%@65% 64 @64% 36 @36% 
Oats— 
No. 2 mixed.454@46 444@45% 2%4%@23% 
No. 2 white.47 @47% 47 @.... 2% 
No. 3 white.46%@47  46%@46% 35K@26 
No. 4 white.4644@46% 45%@46% 24 @2% 
No. 3 mixed.454@6 44 @4% 22%@23 
No. 4 mixed.45 @45% 484@44 22%@.... 





COTTON—Local spot quotations—Ordi- 
nary, 5%c; good ordinary, 64c; low mid- 
dling, 7c; middling, 7%c; good middling, 
7%c; middling fair, 8c. 

WOOL—Quiet. Current receipts are 
mainly of small, inferior lots, and these, 
being undesirable, do not bring the out- 
side quotations. Straight combing is still 
in demand and firm. Stocks held in stere 
+here are quite large. Lamb quotable from 
lic to 154c—fall about lc per pound less. 

Misseuri and Illinois—..edium combing, 
17@17%e: medium clothing, 16%@17c; braid 
and low,, 16%@17c; slight burry, l4c; hard 
burry, 11%c; light fine, 14@l5c; heavy fine, 
UG@1%_; lamb, 15@l6c. Arkansas and South 
—M edium (fleeces), 17%c; medium (loose), 
af; burry, 13@13%c; hard burry, 1c. Da- 
<ota and West—Medium, 15@léc; fine me- 
dium, 13%@l4c; light fine, 13@13%c; heavy 
fine, 10@llc. Texas, Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma—Medium, 16@16%4c; coarse and 
low, 13%c; heavy fine, 10@lic. Iowa, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota—Medium, 16@16%c; 
fine medium, 14@14%c; light fine, 13%@l4c; 
heavy fine, 11@12c. Kansas and Nebraska 
—Medium, 15@16%c; fine medium, 144@lic; 
Hght fine, 14@14%c; heavy fine, 11@11%c. 
Tub-washed—No. 1, %c; No. 2, 21@23c; 
burry, 14@léc. 

HIDES—Prices unsettled, dealers striv- 
ing to buy below quotations, but no 
change to note. Movement fair. Green 
salted beginning to run less desirable in 
quality—grubby, long-haired, etc. Dry— 
Texas, heavy, 15%4c; Texas, average, 14%C; 
native and Southern, l4c; No. 1 native, 
14%c; No. 2 native, 12%c; salted, 12c; salt- 
ed, No. 1, 12%; salted, No. 2, lic. Green— 
Western, 8%c; Southern, 8c; selected, No. 
1, 8%c; selected, No. 2, Tc. Part cured 
%ec per pound less; uncured ic per pouna 
less; culls, 4%c; culls, dry stock, 8c. 

FEATHERS—Prime white live geese in 
small sacks at 49c and in large sacks at 
47c; prime gray do at 36c in small and 34c 
in large sacks; old white, 35@37c; x, 3@ 
30c; xx, 16@20c; xxx, 10@l2c; xxxx, 5c; 
tare, 10 per cent on small sacks and 3 per 
cent on large. Chickens, 3c. Ducks— 
White, 35c; dark, 2c. Turkey—Tail, 12c; 
wing, 6c; pointers, 3c; wing and tail, 7c; 
wing, tail and pointers, 5c; body, 2c. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full wool pelts nomin- 
ally 40c to 75c; lamb at 15c to 30c; shear- 
lings at 6c to lic; dry stock, fallen, etc., 
Tc per Ib. 

EGGS—Current receipts light and all 
more or less mixed with held and infe- 
rior at 22c, loss off. Demand quiet. 

BUTTER—Quiet on creamery; what 
sells brings quotations, but buyers take 
only enough stock for their most press- 
ing needs. Fresh sweet country make, 
roll and packed, is scarce, in demand and 
firm. All held and inferior grades dul 
and nominal. Creamery—Extra, 2%c: 
firsts, 2c; seconds, 20@2ic. Ladle-packed 
—Extra, 16c; firsts; 15c; grease, 4c. Dairy 
—Extra, 19@2%0c; firsts, 15@léc. Country— 
Choice packed, 13c; poor to fair, 8@lic; 
choice roll, 13c; poor to fair, 10@12c. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at lic, sin- 
gles 11%c; daisies, 11%c; Y. A., 11%4c; long 
horns, 11%c; N. Y. large, 10%c; N. Y. 
small, 11%c; limburger at 12c. Swiss— 
Choice at lic, No. 2 12@18%c; brick 11%c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Young chickens, av- 
erage 6c; old roosters, 3c; staggy young 
roosters, 5c; old hens, 5c. Turkeys—Av- 
erage receipts 7%c for good dressing 
stock. Ducks 6%c. Geese (top for full- 
feathered) 5c. Spring ducks—Choice 
white 6%c per lb.; small and dark 6c per 

b. Spring geese 5c per Ib.; geese, pluck- 
ed, at 3%c. ms 60c per doz. 

DRESSED POULTRY—Scaided and un- 
drawn, with heads and legs on: Chick- 
ens—Average 6%c; roosters 4c. Turkeys— 
Average 8c for choice. Ducks 7%c. All 
poor stock, including sweating, thin, 
scrawny, etc., nominal. Spring chickens 
6%@7c; chickens, hens, 54c. Geese 6c. 












' sun-dried quarters—dark or 


Jets at $1.35. 
DRIED—FRUIT—Market 
on choice grades 


steady; firm 
ef apples Movement 


light, the season being pretty well ad- 
vanced, and current receipts runzing 
small. Apples—Bva porated: rimgs— | 


poor at 6c, fair at 6%c, choice at 7c, famcy 
at 74c—‘facers’’ more; evaporated quar- 
ters at 6c to 6c; bleached chops and 
peelings at 1@1%c—peorer gradges nominal]; | 
inferior at j 
3%c, fair at 4c, chobdee at 4c: Peaches— | 
Sun-dried halues at 1%@1%ec—strictly | 
sound and bright at 2c. 4 
WHITE BEANS—Quotable im a small. 
way from store at $2@2.05 for tand-picked 
pea beans, and: 9.90@1.9 far machine: | 
picked and $1.90 ar screened—ecar lots on. | 
East track less. Lima beans at 6c per’ 
pound in a small) way; Califozmmia pink at 
8%c; N. Y. red kidmey at 5@5%e: blackeye 
peas, $2@2.10 per bushel. 
HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c; bright | 
amber 10@llc; white clover 11%@12%:c. 
Strained—Southezn in bbls, at 4c to 4%c; 
eans 4%@5c; California cans 6c. 
BEESWAX—2@%4c per pouad for prime. 
ROOTS—Ginseag at from $3.75 to $425; 
lady slipper at 6c; seneca at 30c; pink at 
l4c; golden sea) at 43c; May apple at 2c; 
wahoo—bark of root, 8c, bark of tree 24c; 
snake at 32c; black at 4¢; angelica at 7c; 
blood at 2%c; blue flag 3c; skulicap haves 
10c; sassafras bark 4c; wild ginger 4c. 
BONES—Choice bleached at $15 per ton; 
other kinds from $10 to $14. 

RAGS, ETC.—Per 100 pounds; Country 
rags at @@65c; old rope—No. 1 manila. 
$1.75; No. 2 at 50c; rubber, $6.50. 

SCRAP IRON AND METAL—Per 1 
pounds: Wrought iron, 55c; heavy cast, 
45c; malleable, 40c; steel, 40c; breakage, 
40c; stove, 30c; burnt, 20c; light brass, $7: 
heavy brass, $11; copper, $12; zine, $2.25; 
lead, $3.75; pewter, $12. 

SALT—East Side: Medium, %c; granu- 
lated, 8c per barrel. Worth 5c per barre. 
more this side. 

LINSEED OIL—Quotable per gallon at 
54c for raw and 55c for boiled—ic per gal- 
lon less in car lots. - 

COTTON-SEED OIL—Summer yellow 
at 38c; white, 89c; winter yellow at 4o- 
and white at 43c. 

CASTOR OIL—In lots of 20 galions or 
over at 11%é per pound for No, 1 and 
10%c for No. 3—smaller quantities le per 
pound more. 





LIVE STOCK. 
HORSES—The horse arrivals were 
pretty liberal as a whole, they including 
many consignments other than those in- 
tended for the immediate sale, and par- 
ticularly a few loads for British cavalry 
uses. Auction offerings comprised about 
175 head, a slightly smaller run than the 
corresponding day of the week previous, 
the quality of which ran principally to 
plain to medivm kinds. A few good heavy 
horses were represented, which sold at 
$100@145, and a pair or two drivers which 
realized up to £270, while otherwise the 
grade was ordinary, quite a few common 
offerings selling below $60. The market 
was distinctly quiet and slow on common 
and inferior horses, and was not as good 
as a week ago on such kinds, owing to 4 
decidedly lighter Southern demand. On 
the other hand the finished offerings in 
all classes sold comparatively well, al- 
though the Hastern dealers reported that 
their advices from home were anything 
but encouraging. Orders from the English 
Government for small ‘“‘war’” horses, 14% 
to 15%, are still a part of the movem=nt, 
and while not as satisfactory to the mar- 
ket in general as they have been at pre- 
vious times, are very helpful at this stage 
when other demands are so small. 
Quotations—Heavy draft, com- 
mon to good, $120@150; choice to extra, $160 
@18. Chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 Ibs., fair to 
good, $65@80; good to choice, $85@110. 
Coach horses and cobs—Fair to good, $140 
@175; choice to-extra, $200@600. Horses for 
the South—Small, light drivers, fair to 
good, $30@45; choice to extra, $60@70. 
Southern drivers—Large, $85@125. Export 
chunks, 1,200 to 1,500 Ibs.—Plain to good, 
$75@%; choice to extra, $100@120. Business 
to good, $8@110; choice to 
extra, $125@150. Saddlers for Southern use 


s 








] 
able at $1.40 per bushel ontrack—smailer | 
\ 


and medium kinds shade lower. Veal 
calves declined 50 to Tic per 100 Ibe. 

We note from Chitago ‘Drovers’ Jour- 
nal” that all classes, including choice 
grades, show some decline, the 6 to 6%c 
cattle being 10 to lic lower, while medium 
and pretty good declined 20 to 50c during 
week. Quotations based on present con- 
Gitions of the market are as follows: 

Best native beef steers, strictly famcy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,690 pounds average, $6.25@ 
7.00; choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds average, $6.00@6.25; good shipping 
and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, 
$5.75@6.00; fair to medium shipping steers, 
1,30@ to 1,450 pounds, $5.00@5.75. Steers, 1,200 
to 1,29 pounds average, full range, rough 
to best, $4.00@6.00, bulk of sales at %.25@ 
5.65; steers, 1,000 to 1,191 pounds avevage, 
full range, $3.50@5.75, bulk of sales at $4.86 
@.50; steers weighing less than 1,000 
pounds, full range, $2.75@5.00, bulk sold 
at $3.50@4.55; fed western steers, 922 to 
1,304 pounds average, sold at a full range 
of %8.75@5.15, with the bulls at $4.50@6.10. 
Feeding steevs, fair to choice, 800 pounds 
and upwards, $2.75@4.00, the bulk at $3.00 
@3.65; commen to choice stockers, $1.0@ 
3.55, bulk at $2.40@3.25; stoek heifers, full 
range, $i.10G3.40 and the bulk at $1.85@2.50. 
Fancy native heifers sell at $4.90@5.50, but 
there have been very few on the market, 
choice native heifers sell at $4.25@4.90; 
good native cows sell at $3.50@4.50, and 
heifers sell at $38.50@4.25; medium cows at 
$8.00@3.40; fair cows, $2.75@3.00; inferior, 
light and eld cows $1.50@2.25. The bulk of 
the southwest cows sold at $2.00@2.75 and 


‘the bulk ef all the cows sold at $2.35@3.66. 


Canning cows sell at $1.50@2.50. Veal 
calves, full range, $2.00@6.00 per 100: 
pounds, bulk at $4.50@6.50 per 100 pounds. 
Heretics and yearlings sold at $1.50@3.50 
per 100 pounds, with the bulk at $2.6@ 
3.00. Bulls, full range, $1.75@4.25, bulk of 
sales $2.40@2.75. Stocker bulls sold at $2.00 
@3.5q the bulk at $2.60@2.75. During the 
week the milkers sold at a full range of 
$15.00@42.50 per cow and calf, the bulk of 
sales being at $23.00@33.50. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts this 
week were about the same as last, there 
being 334 cars. Our market Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday ruled steady to 
strong on best steers and best cows, 
while other grades were about steady; 
but under heavy receipts Thursday, prices 
were anywhere from 5 to 10c lower on 
steers, the biggest decline being on the 
medium and common. Cows are fully 
steady with Wednesday’s prices. The de- 
mand this week has been fairly good for 


all fat cattle. Receipts of bulls have 
been moderate, and prices are about 
steady. Receipts of calves have been 


heavy, and prices are the lowest of the 
season, and our market closes fully $1 
per head lower than a week ago. 

During the week Texas and Indian 
grass steers sold at $2.25@4.25, bulk at $3.20 
@41.05; cows and heifers at $1.25@3.25, most- 
ly at $2.65@3.15; stags and oxen at $2.5@ 
3.25, bulls at $2.00@38.00, and calves 100 to 
300 pounds, at $3.20@9.50 per head, with 
the bulk at $7.50@8.50. Fed Texas steers 
averaging 872 to 1,291 pounds at a full 
range of $4.10@5.40, the bulk going at $4.30 
@4.55. Arkansas and Tennessee steers, 
570 to 1,020 pounds average, sold at $2.6@ 
3.10, cows and heifers at $1.25@2.85, the 
bulk at $2.00@2.65 and bulls and oxen at 
$2.00@2.50. Mixed cattle sold in extremes 
from $1.75@2.85, the bulk at $2.00@2.30 and 
calves at $3.00@6.00. 

Monday, Nov. 25, 191.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts light in native division; prices fully 
10c higher than last week. Receipts at 
Chicago much lighter than for several 
Mondays past, only 15,000, and market 
reported 10 to lic higher. Receipts in 
Southern division light, market strong. 

HOGS—Receipts moderate, market 10c 
higher on good weights, while pigs and 
light stuff sold shade easier than last 
week’s closing prices. 

SHEEP—Receipts light, market strong 
to shade higher than last week’s closing 
prices. 


BARRY CoO., 8S. W. MO.—Wheat has 
been damaged by Hessian fly, but can’t 
say yet to what extent. $ 
Nov. 23. H. 8. HORINE. 
MADISON CO., 8. E. MO.—The drouth 
is damaging the winter wheat badly; 
some farmers report theirs almost killed. 
Nov. 2. ED. PERRINGER. 


Corn is fattening food, but can nearly 
always be given at night to good advan- 
tage. 








THE DAIRY MAN. 


A Paper by Mrs. Frank Moore. 





(Continued From Page 2.) 

I heard an old gentleman a few days 
ago, living on the Short Line, not far 
from St. Louis, make this remark: “Well, 
I guess we won't get to the World's Fair 
in "08; we never go anywhere; there’s n0o- 
body to milk the cows and skim the milk 
and churn.” S80 his wife settled down to 
think they were the most unfortunate 
creatures because they had a good herd 
of Jersey cows. Now, if he had put his 
tongue in the dairy business like he does 
in politics, he would have said: ‘Wife, I 
calculated the profit we have realized this 
month from our cows and I tell you 
those cows will pay all our expenses to 
the World’s Fair and more besides, and 
his wife would be telling every other 
farmer’s wife, and cows would be in de- 
mand, and in trying to plan some way to 
take off the milk would bring about the 
creamery. I have been to a number of 
towns in Missouri the last three weeks, 
and as I was thinking more than usual 
about the dairy business and dairyman, 
I thought I would investigate a little. 
Part of my time I was with the country 
people, and I found that most of them 
had cows enough to carry on a dairy, but 
they gave the larger portion of the milk 
to the calves, taking only as much as 
the women could churn and attend to; 
and in four different communities I found 
that in the town close by each, there had 
beerr started a creamery, which had run 
only a short time. I learned, too, the 
same thing from each town, the farmer 
prophesied it a failure before it began, 
and treated it in no other light. Again, I 
say, if his tongue had been the same to- 
ward his dairy business as his politics he 
could just as easily had the creamery a 
success. 

One old farmer said: “I told tiem that 
very thing. For my wife went over to our 
neighbor’s and was telling his wife about 
how much profit there was in the busi- 
ness and how easy it was carried on, and 
she im turn prevailed on her husband to 
Save the milk and sell to the creamery. 
But after the first month he began to 
think it wasn’t treating his caives right; 
but his wife made a strike. ‘Why,’ said 
she, ‘I have mever had as much spending 
money in one month from these cows in 
all my churning and working.’ She de- 
manded his comsideration of her as well 
as the calves, amd when she said, ‘No, 
John, I will not churn another lick; that 
decided it and he staid with the creamery 
until it closed."" Se you see if you con- 
vince a man that a thing is right that 
thing will go. 

Well, the result of my three weeks’ in- 
vestigation and! my study of ibe dairy 
man. is that Missourd is a land flowing. 
with milk and sweetness, and the dairy- 
man ¢can be as great as the Israelite in 
Canaam, that land whieh flowea with 
milk and honey, and I will emphasize and: 
recommend (if you will allow me) that 
the dairy man put less muscle and time 
and apply some brains and tongue and 
that he take off the common work-a-day 
garb frons his business an@ give it a more: 
dressed. up, attractive costume, so that it. 
will be a thing sought after. 

The president of the Liquor Dealers‘ 
League, said: ‘‘We must make the sa- 
loon respeetable if we woul@ have it live 
in the future; the time has come when: 
the business that will not be sought after 
and engaged in by respectable women, 
cannot live.” 

Don’t you know the dress bought with 
the money. earned by standing behind the 
counter, first on one foot. then on the oth- 
er, all day leng, is more respectable than 
the dress beught with the- momey earned 
by the butter business? A. little girl of a 
gentleman,. who keeps a dairy on a small 
scale in. another county. were her new 
dress to town the other day. She came 
home with. her feelings very much hurt. 
Said the tewn girls called. her dress a 
“butter dress.’’ The idea. of the butter 
business—hard. toil and little joy. 

When I was a girl, I was raised in 
town, I didn’t know a thing about hay- 
seed—just like these town girls. I was so 
innocent about the country that I hadn’t 
common. sense. My idea of a dairyman 
was a fellow at your back door calling 
out “Milk belew,’’ and the servant girl 
going out, he fills her pitcter while he 
sings: 


“I have a herse and a cazt 
And I have ten cows my sweet, 
And the ten quarts they giye 
('ll pour at your feet.” 


Now, I have never had. such an idea 
about Mr. Curd, Mr. Settles and Mr. 
Rohrer. because my acquaintance with 
these men was the means of first raising 
the standard of the dairyman in my esti- 
mation. 

Now I suspect I had better let the dairy- 
man go, as he will have to be handled by 
others. I hope these few words have in- 
terested the dairyman, especially his bet- 
ter half. I have gotten so much informa- 
tion from beingon this program I wart to 
thank you. The dairy papers will occupy 
a prominent place in my library, and if 
my husband doesn’t watch, I will surely 
come to be the best half of the dairy 
business, 

Just think of it! I have lived on a farm 
21 years, just outside the limits of Pal- 
myra; but whether our farm was a dairy 
farm; whether our cows were dairy 
cows; whether my husband was a dairy- 
man were questions that never occurred 
to me until I was put on the program of 
a dairy convention. Not long ago I heard 
a lady make this remark: ‘i wish my 
husband was only a common farmer.” 
Well, for the life of me, I could not see 
what else he was, but a common farmer, 
and I almost lost sleep to figure out what 
kind of a farmer her husband was—if he 
wasn’t a common farmer, but when I be- 
gan three weeks ago to read the “Dairy- 
man” in order to get acquainted with the 
dairyman, I found out that he was some- 
thing more than a common farmer. He 
did not depend on digging every dollar 
out of the earth, and in as much as my 
husband milks cows and furnishes milk 
to the creamery, he, too, is a dairyman. 
And for the first time in twenty-one years 
I have come to realize that I have some- 
thing more than a common farmer for a 
husband. id 





A STUDY IN MARKET REPORTS. 


(Continued From First Page.) 

nor the boarding-houses, nor the grocers 
who do not consider five cents a pound 
sufficient profit to justify a strict adher- 
ence to the old-fashioned principles of 
honesty and square dealing. It is stated 
on good authority that there is more oleo- 
margarine sold in the city of St. Louis 
than butter. If this be true—and the 
extent of this traffic can easily be ascer- 
tained by referring to the United States 
Internal Revenue records—then every 
man who owns a cow knows the kind of 
competition he is obliged to meet. It is 
not the other fellows who own cows— 





for they all labor under similar conditions 
—but the artificial, imitation, fraudulent 
article, that could never be sold exten- 
sively on its merits and demerits. The 
poor man, of whom the “oleogarchy” is 
so solicitous, derives no benefit from a 
cheapened production, because the spuri- 
ous article is always sold at butter prices 
to the consumer. 

The argument that the oleo makers 
should be allowed to color their product 
because the butter makers color theirs, is 
an insult to the intelligence of every man 
whose skull-sutures have not closed up in 
infancy. Even a child knows that in 
coloring butter no one is deceived or 
harmed, but in coloring oleo to look like 
butter, the motive and effect are to de- 
ceive and this deception is the very es- 
sence of the whole mattér, 

We are living in an age of substitutes; 
genuine Vermont maple syrup made 
in Chicago; Java coffee grown in Mexi- 
co; buckwheat flour extended with wheat 
and rye and cornmeal; pure sugar con- 
fectionery and white clover honey made 
from glucose; imported all wool and a 
yard wide made from shoddy; pure cider 
vinegar made from the Lord knows what; 
leatherette, linene, all is not gold that 
glitters; verily, things are seldom what 
they seem. But some of these days there 
is going to be a grand awakening, when 
a good-natured, but long suffering public 
shall have been educated up to a proper 
knowledge of the truth of this matter 
and the thousand and one cheap, fraudu- 
lent and unwholesome imitations of pure 
foodstuffs will be relegated to that limbo 
which is devoted to the worse than dis- 
honest, unprincipled knaves who care 
not for the welfare of their fellowman, 
but who are madly pursuing the golden 
will o’ the wisp of material riches, no 
matter how it is to be gained. 

Somebody has said that if bread is the 
staff of life, butter is the golden head. 
Let us have the pure gold and not the 
pyrites—the fool’s gold of oleomargarine 
or any other “‘ines.”’ If oleo is a good 
thing, let us have the benefit of the 
“great discovery” which science has 
made. Let us have it as oleo and at oleo 
prices. ; 

In the meantime, let us not forget that 
this is also an age of “organization.’’ No 
reformation can be effected without con- 
certed, united effort, and if the ‘color 
scheme” be the essence of the oleo ques- 
tion and legislation be the remedy, it is 
up to every dairyman on one hand and 
every citizen who desires pure food on 
the other, to place his inflwence where it 
will do the most good. 

The only good argument offered me re- 
cently by a prominent member of Con- 
gress for voting against the Grout bill 
last spring was the fact that mone of his 
constituents had asked him to support it. 
You may be sure that some of them had 
asked him to oppose it. The oleo fel- 
lows may have the sinews of war, but 
the butter fellows have the bullets. And 
i€ ewery citizen who believes in the prin- 


ciple that every tub stiould' stand om its 


own bottem, would sandwich his votes 
with a personal appeal to his congress 
man: this matter will be settled within a 
year, and the maiket reports: for Mov., 
1902,. wil tell a different. story. 

S.. Louis. H. A. BEREMAK. 





The Chwistmas nuraber of ‘‘The Deline- 
ator is about the first of the special 
Christmas issues. It is: @ beauty. The} 
cover is @ most artistic production, show- | 
ing a beautifully gowned' woman, stand- | 
ing: gracefully in a brilliantly lighted sa~- | 
lon.. Two charming love stories, ene bx | 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, plenty of adviee 
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2803 LOCUST ST.., ST. LOUIS. 


The only Positiv 
ine and other Narcotlc Drug Uoing, Newrasthonta 


Cigarette 
and Consultation Confidential. 


Correspondence 
DR. J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager. 
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WE HAVE IT, Send for SAMPLES, PRICES and TESTI 


PLEASANT VALLEY SEED CORN FARM, 
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UNQUESTIONABLE PROOF 


OF THE 
EVERY-DAY SUPERIORITY OF 


THE IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 


“The kind that gets all the crcam” 
Prof. W. J. Spillman, of the Washing- 


Experiment Station at Pullman, 


in an articlein the Ranch and Range, Seattle, 

Wash., of August 15, 1901, gives the record 

of the testing of five samples of milk from 

dairymen using U. S. Cream Separators. 
The five tests were as follows : 


-00, .00, .01, .01, .04 


An average of .012 of one per cent. 

Please notice thatin two of the samples 
the professor could find no fat, and in the 
poorest one only .o4. 
man did not run his separator according to 
the directions.) 


(Probably this dairy- 


These records show that the 


U. S. Separator is without a peer in 
thorough aratio 


ness of sep Me 


Highest Award at the - 
Pan-American Exposition 








Write for descriptive catalogues giving full information. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 








druggist’s scales, and you would see that 
it required more than twice the weight to 
break a piece of sush wire as is used for 
all the horizontals m Page fences that it. 
does to break common fenee wire. 

Now,. if wire is perfectly taut in warm 
weather there is eontrastion enough 
caused: by cold weather to stretch 
wire, weaken it, and allow it to sag when 
warm weather comes on: again. To avoid 
this, we coi) all our horizontal wires into 
the elongated coiled spring, and this 
coiled spring will let out in celd weather 
—preventing breaking by contraction, and 
take up in warm weather—preventing 
sagging by expansion. 

In fact, if yow could. visit ou factory, 
you wouldi see such close attention given 
to every detuil|, and so mach. pains taken 
by the operators, that,. we beliave, you 
would never be satisfied: with aay other 
woven wire: fence. 

PAGE WOVE WIRE FENCE Co. 

Adrian, Micti. 


A MOTHBER’S MEDRINE. 





There is never-any questiomof. the value 





regarding: Christmas Gifts, timely point- 
ers on. Cookery, Winter-time case of 
Plants,. all the fashions of' the day inter- 
preted into simple language, can be found 
in the Christmas number of! ‘The Buline- | 
ator.” It fs a splendid magazine, satis- n 
factory insi@e and out. There is no maga- | 
zine for women at present published thet | 
is more practical in all its: pages. As a | 
Xmas gift, it bears its own: recommende.-. |! 
tion: 


} 
| 


$ 
} 





A wery seasonable article is the leader | 
in “Ainsiee’s” for November,. “Training ; 
a Football Team,’’ by Allen Sangree, 
which is iustrated with photographs of 
dramatie interest. More important and 
equally readable is “Our Farming Indus- | 
try,” by F. M. Todd, a graphic account 
of the American farmer andi his gigantic 
enterprises. (Street & Smith,. Publishers, 
New York.) 











a 
We have recentiy had the pleasure of 
seeing a fence manufactured by the 
Coiled Spring Fence Company, of Win- 
chester, Indiana, whose advertisement 
appears in the columns of this paper. 
It is truly “Coiled Spring:’ fence, very 
closely woven and is made ef Bessemer 
steel high carbon galvanized wire. It is 
one of the most closely woven fences that 
we ever saw, and we readily understand 
why it is greatly admired throughout the 
eountry. They make broa@ claims, but 
they prove their statements by the fence 
itself. They are exceptiona)d business men 
amd have already gained a world-wide 
reputation. 

The above cut represents one of the 
many styles of fence they manufacture. 
Write for their catalog, which will be 
given you for the asking, and in doing so 
please mention this paper. ? 


COME AND SEE Us! 





If you should come to our factory and 
go through it, you would see car loads of 
wire direct from our Monessen, Pa., 
mills. This wire was made from the raw 
material in our own mills, by our labor, 
and to our specifications. 

You would see the wire spooled, and be- 
ing made ready to be woven into fencing; 
see the cross wire being cut off and be- 
ing put in shape for use; the spools un- 
rolled; the looms weaving the wire into 
fencing; the fencing being taken from the 
looms; eyes or loops being turned into 
the ends of each horizontal wire, and the 
rolls, 10, 20, 30 and 40 rods in length, being 
weighed, numbered, registered, and load~ 
ed into the cars for customers, not only 
in every State in the Union, but in many 
foreign countries. 

In the gate department you would see 
workmen bending the long, round, 
wrought-iron into frames; welding the 
frames together by electricity, and weav- 
ing and bracing, and bracing and weav- 
ing the wires into the frames by hand, 
each wire being put on separately. You 
would, further, see the gates hung up and 
painted by hand, and with a brush (not 
dipped), the paint being pure white !eai 
and pure boiled linseed oil. ; 

If you should stop a minute in the fore- 
man’s office, one of his assistants would 
be pleased to show you how to test the 
breaking strain and toughness of wire 








of Dr. Pierce’s EFawerite Prescriptiea in 
the minds of those who have used it as a 
preparative for. maternity, and: far the 
reason that every. woman who. has exper- 
fenced maternity. has a definite standard 


ful machine and it is as accurate as a ] 


the: }, 








BEST LINE 

TO THE EAST. 

3 DAILY FAST 

THROUGH TRAINS. 
| DIRECT LINE TO 

CINCINNATI AND 





For infermation, 
address, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


“A Bustiesssducat{on and the Place to Get It” 








ef comparison by- whieh she can. e 
the difference in. her condition: wth and 
without the health-giwing. aid: of ‘‘Pawor- 
ite Prescription.’”’ 

For example, Mts.. 8 E. Rose,. of Big 
Otter, Clay Co.,. West. Va.,. writes, Dr. 
Pierce as follows:. ‘Ik am the mother of 
five children and/ have been. as high as 
eight days in the-docter’s hands.and nev- 
er less than two days at. any. time wntil 
the birth of my last. child. Then. 5 had 
used two bottles- of ‘Ravorite: Preserip- 
tion’ and the doctor was with: me only 
two hours.” 

Every mother will: appreciate: tie force 
of that testimony. There is no chanee fu 
error or forgetfulness- in. such: a: ease. It 
is a plain statement of: fact;. one hundred 
and ninety-two hours. of suffering re- 
duced to two hours-by the use of “Favor- 
ite Prescription.’’ 

This shows what: help. ““Fawonite Pre- 
scription’ renders. in extreme cases. In 
the ordinary case. ofi childbirth. the use of 


,this medicine makes the baby’s advent 
‘practically painless, Thousands. of women 


testify to this. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favonite Preseniption by 
its remarkable: tonic properties, puts the 
system on a basis. of sound health. Na- 
ture does the rest. Nervousness, sleep- 
lessness, morning, sickness, loss of appe- 
tite, despondency and@ anxiety are all 
cured by the use of “Favorite Prescrip- 
tion.” It gives great physical vigor and 
muscular elasticity, which explains the 
practically painiess. birth hour. It also 
induces a free flow ef the nutritive secre- 
tions so that the mother is abundantly 
able to nurse and mour! her babe. 

Is it any wonder that a grateful 
woman's letter ends im terms similar to. 
that of Mrs. J. W. G. Stephens, of Mila, 
Northumberland Co., Va., who writes: “I 
unhesitatingly advise expectant mothers 
to use Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion.”” 





SAVE MONEY and FRED 
BY USING THE 


Economy Feed Cooker. 


. 
The best and most easels feed 





with heavy 

eastiron lining f rnace; 

h galv 1 boiler; 

capacity 25 to 100 gals. - 

te as ey my or money 

1 and price hist. Freight 
to r railroad station. 
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3 LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE pai" Taet 


Ptr by son of Gov. Lec 47971 at 
‘On ee. Light a hemerpdhy foe ner Ps 
Rocks, Incubator hatched and farm raised at $1.50 
C. H.C. ANDERSON & Co., 

Farm, Carlinville, Mi. 


A Thing Worth Knowing 











with the dynamometer, This is a power- 
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Tooagh 
aa Send for-Catalogue aad Price List. 
O;. 1. HARRY STEEL WORKS, 
Mo. 2283.Pagde 8t., St. Louls, Mle. 


WE PAY'$20 A WEEK gy tontroduce Poa 
Compound. International . Co., Parsons, 
Duroa-Jerseys—Pal) $5. Spring $8 and $10. 


Both sexes. qabgotenee stoek: none better. 
WM. BRARTMAN, Conklin, Mo. 
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KILL THE CHICKEN Tiler! 
HIM ANO SHIP HIS | 
AND ALL. 


OLE-ESTABLISHED SIRBOIGNT HOUSE 
M°MILLAN FURS, WOOL C= 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 1 
LA 








Write for Price Circulars 


The Sure Hatch 


fow the 
or 
can 

















CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 
pol SMR MORE 
also leading 
sacaeeers 
. Poultryman’s 
pO a. 8xii in., mailed for 10c, 


Batalo, TNQUEATOR COMPANY, we 
Free ! 


We will give these two SOLID 
one set with 


GOLD Ri 

= and three Pearls, 
Ruby and two Brillian 

Geld Bis that will sell eS 

Pind 

at 10 cents each, 

$1.20. Nomoney 

are sold. 


in U. 
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We 
all not sold. Address 
Howakp Mre. Co., 6 W ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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We take back 


























